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IN a ſmall Welch village, delightfully ſituated, 
near Carmarthen, undebauched by the maxims 
poliſhed life, the rude barbarity of courts, 
pride of cloiſters, or the artifice of trade, lived 
a plain ſon of ſimplicity, educated in the ſchool of 
nature, whom we ſhall beg leave to introduce to 
the reader under the name of BexTLEy. He was 
happily poſſeſſed of a large benevolent, humble 
heart; a quick ſuſceptible underſtanding. He 
dedicated his genius to the ſervice of his fellow 
creatures; he ſaid heaven would reward him for 
it. He was uſed to ſay the ſhadows of ſeventy 
years were brief ſhadows; and that too much at- 
tention was paid, in great cities, to time—too lit- 
| tle to eternity. That one general purſuit of tem- 
poral intereſt engaged the prince and the peaſant, 
the mechanic and the merchant. That large ſoci- 
eties were knit together by unſocial chains; and 
that very few were actuated by theſe nobler prin- 
ciples, the love of God, and the love of man. I 
Vor. I. B will 
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will quit, ſaid he, (when a youth, and engaged 
in all the perplexities of the exchange) I will quit 
this ſtrange ſcene the firſt hour I am able: 1 will 
cultivate my heart in the ſhade, and liſten to the 
vicegerent of heaven, and ſhut my eyes for ever 
on the vanities of pleaſure, the cares of avarice, 
and pride of ſtation, and walk home to the houſe 
appointed for all living by the ſilent path, the 
better way. Accordingly he retired, in mature 
life, to a ſmall freehold which fell to him by the 
death of a diſtant relation, and there executed 
his purpoſes of wiſdom. There he worſhipped 
with an ardent heart, when the lark ſung her firk 
ſong, and when the ſhepherd reſted him in the 
noon-tide ſhadows, and when the ſtar of even- 
ing prevailed. Here he could ſmile in mid-night 
thunder, and ſay to his ſoul, as the firſt Great 
Cauſe to the warring elements, Peace, be ftill. A 
large grove of flourithing elms ſurrounded his 
thatch, where many a croaking generation of 
clamorous rooks had flouriſhed and paſſed away. 
A ſmall river, well ſupplied with fiſh, watered his 
violets at the bottom of the garden. A few ſmall 
acres, well cultivated, furniſhed his little family, 
which cenſiſted of a darling ſon, and a dear 
daughter, (having loſt his wife ſome years beſore) 
with, the zeceſarte; of life; and I have known him 
ſo ignorant as to inſiſt, that nature aſked no more. 
The ſituation of the country about him was par- 
ticularly charming to his warm romantic ima- 
gination. The diſtant proſpect of hanging hills, 
flouriſhing woods, and laughing vallies, he would 
call the Deity in capitals; and ſay to his children, 
It looks, my dears, as if in ſome good diſtanr 

| « day, 
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6 day, ſome miniſter of grace deſcended on this 
e ſweet ſpot on an errand of mercy, and left his 
o bleſſing for its charter. He wore a plain coat, 
becauſe he thought dreſs no great recommendati- 
on of the man; and preferred a plain diſh, be- 
cauſe he thought health a bleſſing. He was con- 
fident on the ſureſt proſpect, and merry on the 
graveſt grounds. His religion is ſummed up in a 
few words. He fixt his eye ſtedfaſtly on the croſs 
at Cavalry, as the man of Tarſus did before him; 
and walked with jealous feet, and made no merit 
of obedience. 


Theſe are ſome few of the outlines of a cha- 
rater with which our reader will grow better ac- 
quainted as he goes along. Some particular cir- 
cumſtances of his way of life may come better, 
perhaps, from himſelf, and with theſe we ſhall 
grow intimate in ſome of the following chapters. 
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I F Mr. Bentley was happy in himſelf, his family, 
his ſituation, he was much more ſo in the friend- 
{hip of a worthy man, who had loved him from 
the firſt knowledge of his virtues. Mr. Fairfield 
had been very early in life trained to a counting- 
houſe, by an uncle, a merchant of property; and, 
as their ſituations were ſomewhat ſimilar, ſoon 
contracted a particular faithful friendſhip with 
young Bentley; he admired the ſingularity of his 
grave reaſoning turn, and. though the gaiety of 
his diſpoſition did not at that time permit him to 
profit altogether by the maxims of his young 
friend, yet he always paid a ſuperior reſpe& for 
the propricty of his opinions; and always was 
happy to make a man of chaſte humour, and well 
corrected wit, the director of his parties of plea- 
ſure. With Fairfeld, Mr. Bentley was his tutor, 
his philoſopher, his friend; and with the other, 
the epithet preferred, was my dear brother, my 
better genius. Thus united by warm ſentiments 
of a liberal attachment, a friendſhip began in 
youth, ripened into manhood, and though the 


flame might be more tempered, it burnt as pure at 


forty as at fourteen. - The diference of fortune, 
which Mr. Fairfel{ experienced by the death of 
his uncle, made no difference in his diſpoſition, 
he ſtill loved and revered the independant man of 


inferior ſituation, and Benthy, who alone valued 


the 
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the virtues, thought nothing of the fortune of 
his friend. He knew an upright heart was the 
higheſt eminence, which all the acquiſition of 
wealth could never increaſe, nor the frowns of 
ill fortune take away, and he laughed at exter- 
nal circumſtanees of grandeur. | 


Notwithſtanding the cautious precepts of his 
young friend, Mr. Fuirſeid was precipitated by 
ſtrong paſſions into an imprudent alliance with a 
young lady of family and fortune, who, though 


| miſtreſs of every accompliſhment that could charm 
the eye, and ſatisfy the judgment, had been un- 


happily educated in the principles of the church 


of Rome. At firlt this was not conſidered as any 


objection. Scarce ſettled in his own principles, 
thoſe of his wife's he conceived to be of little 
conſequence, and beſide, bis affections were 

rivetted, and his attachment ſo violent t, the cool 
reaſoner had little or no weight in the argument, 
the lover altogether prevailed. But time ſoon 
.corrected his error: the two firſt years of their 
union brought them a ſon and a daughter, whom 
as they advanced to maturity, the father was 
careful to initiate in the proteſtant faith, the rex 
ligion of his fathers; and as he began to grow 
daily more convinced of its importance, he ſpa- 
red no pains to fit his children for themſelves, and 


ſociety and time, and the internal world. This 
difference of religious opinion, however, unhap- 
pily fruſtrated, in a ſhort time, every endeavour 


of Mr. Fairfield, to maintain the harmony of his 


houſhold; and at length obliged him to "yield to 


a ſeparation from his wife, and to allow her the 
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education of the daughter, as it had been ſti- 
pulated in the marriage articles, in the tenets of 
the church of Rome. He would plead with her, 
and beſeech her by all the charities to renounce 
a doctrine ſo big with error, but the prejudices 
of education. were ſuperior to all perſuaſions, 
tho' the wife wept, the religious was inexorable, 
and a ſeparation very ſoon ſucceeded. 


This was the keeneſt affliction Mr. Fairfield had 
ever before experienced, his fortitude was exerci- 
ſed to the utmoſt, and he found no relief, ſave 
in the converſation of his friend. It was about 
this period, that Mr. Bentley, after the death of 
his wife, had retired from the world, and as 
Fairfield had no attachment more dear to him on 
this ſide the grave, he determined to follow him 
to his retreat, to imitate his recluſe life, and 
forget the unfortunate circumſtances of his mar- 
riage. 


His houſe in the country was an elegant man- 
ſion, ſuited to his ſpirit and fortune, and as he 
particularly preferred it for its vicinity to the her- 
mitage of Mr. .Zentley, a pleaſant walk of about 
two miles, made them happy in the company of 
each other. As he ſtudied to give every proof 
of confidence in the morals, and ingenuity of 


his friend, he ſubmitted to him the tuition of 


his ſon, and, excepting a few months which a 
lawſuit compelled him to paſs occaſionally in 
town, ſpent his time entirely in the country. 
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Tu E two friends were one evening retired 
from the employment of their uſeful day, to a 
ſummer-houſe in Mr. Bentley's garden, and as 
found precepts were conſtantly mixed with every 
diſcourſe, however trivial the ſubjet, Maſter and 
Miſs Bentley, and Maſter Fairfie/d, were preſent. 
Miſs Betſey, who was miſtreſs of a ſweet voice, 
and an accurate ear, had ſung the cuſtomary 
evening hymn, which ſhe prettily accompanied 
with her guitar, and in which all the company 
chearfully joined. The old men's eyes gliſtened 
with delight, and communicated the rapture to 
their children. The converſation ſoon turning to 
the beauties of the evening, and the advantages 
of a country life, Mr. Bentley obſerved to his old 
friend, that he had received an invitation from 
London, to paſs a few weeks in that city; and, 
fays he, I will ſhew you the anſwer I have ſent 
to it. He writes to me like a man of this world, 
who has no notion of another : he writes to me, 
Sir, in the language of avarice, and talks of my 
neglefting the improvement of my little fortune, 
and conceives there is no wealth, no blefling, no 
peace, no plenty, but what is found money. 
I tell him, I allow it muſt ever be a wonder to 
active and impatient ſpirits, that men of a more 
indolent, eaſy diſpoſition, can prefer the dull 
round of country objects to the chearful viciſſi- 
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tudes of the town. The man accuſtomed to a 
reſtle!s life of buſineſs, whoſe mind is never diſ- 
engaged from the counting-houſe, the ware- 
houſe, the coffee-houſe, and the exchange, can 
never account for that tranquility which may 
poſſeſs the minds and hearts of the ſpeculative 
recluſe at a diſtance from the great city. I grant 
the ſame ſpot, though art and nature unite to 
make it the moſt agreeable imaginable, may wea- 
ry in time, even the fancy of a poet; and a lite 
of calm reflection and leiſure, appears to the 
world in general, too terrible to be thought of. 
But I tell him, Sir, every plant thrives beſt in 
the ſoil to which it is adapted; that the buſy ſpi- 
tit is not made for ſolitude, nor the paſſive one 
for the town ; but that each may feel a particular 
advantage in the ſituation his nature requires. 
That reſpecting myſelf, above my natural affec- 
tion for the country, I have every rational objec- 
tion to ſcenes of art, and miſery, and fraud; 
that I conceived my ſoul not ſafe in the diſtrac- 
tion of London ; and therefore, from motives of 
policy, as well as regard, withdrew hither. 
Sweet ſpot! I have now paſſed fifteen years in 
peace and pleaſure, and will, as long as I live, 
bear witneſs, to your ſolitary virtues. I will, 
if pleaſe heaven, never, never forſake this retreat 
for humble virtue, chearful hope, and peaceful 
meditation ; but lay me down to reſt with the 
peaſants of the valley, who have never mixed 
with the miſtaken world, nor been polluted by 
its ſtrange maxims. The refinements of poliſhed 
ſociety have no charms for Bently. The wiſdom 
(1 tell him) that is taught in ſeminaries and 

ſchools 
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ſchools of ſcience, may feed the avarice of the 
mind for knowledge, but ſeldom benefits the 
heart; and the confuſion of opinions, with which 
the libraries of the learned abound, either tend 
to confine men's prejudices to objects of little mo- 
ment, or to keep the more liberal in a conſtant 
fluctuation of ſentiments, and make them ſceptics 
in the very worſt ſenſe of the word. The pride 
of knowledge, the pride of wealth, the pride 
of er, the pride of ſtation, agitate the great 
city, my friend, to which you would ſeduce me; 
and you would urge me, who have nearly been 
ſhipwrecked by its errors already, to ſet my foot 
once more in its mazes, and tempt eternal ruin. 
But pray, Sir, what joy can a poor uncultivated 
ruſtic, as I call myſelf, take in the afſemblies of 
your polite men, where ceremony is ſubſtituted 
for ſenſe, and plauſibility for honeſty and candour? 
How ſhall I ſhare in the converſation of your 
beaux eſprits, whoſe wit is ſo foreign to plain ſenſe 
and ſound wiſdom? The charms of the fair can 
no longer faſcinate the man of fifty-three, ſinee 
his dear Betſey, his darling counſellor and tender 
friend, has forſaken him for a cold bridegroom 
m the grave. 
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Yo U have opportunities of relaxing the mind, 
that we cannot have in a country retirement at 
the wintry ſeaſon of the year, you have the en- 
tertainment of the drama to enliven your even- 
ings; and a thouſand ſpecious devices to amuſe 
the ſenſe, and engage the paſſions abroad, when 
home grows languid, and reflection tireſome ; I 
with you joy of theſe mighty advantages. The 
poet and the player emulate each other, to charm 
the fancy; raiſe the exhilarating laugh, and awa- 
ken the temporary tear. . But what do you ridi- 
cule in the extravagancies of others, that is not 
in a degree applicable to yourſelves? The minu- 
tiæ of diſpoſition may differ in different men; but 
there are certain general biaſſes by which all men 
may be diſtinguiſhed; and therefore, whatever 
folly we ridicule in others, either on the ſtage at 
pe play-houſe, or the ſtage of life, is in fact 
but laughing at ourſelves, and reflecting on the 
weakneſs of human. nature. The ſenſation of 
grief, which Garrick or Barry may occaſion, when 
a king ſuffers for a loſt kingdom, or a lover for the 
infidelity of a miſtreſs, is poſſibly an unjuſtifiable 
indulgence, when it is reflected how many real 
objects of miſery hourly challenge our r Pity, and' 
ehallenge our pity in vain. 

We readily pronounce thoſe opinions directed 


by wiſdom, that perfectly correſpond with our 
on; 
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own ; but find it difficult to account for the oppo- 
ſite notions of others, I am perſuaded you will 
in this inſtance, and many, others, call me ſingu- 
lar and uncommon ; but obſerve I only mention 
them as reaſons for part of n objections to the 
theatre, and that I with not to dictate to others. 


We are ſtrange ſfelf-deceivers, we greedily paſs 
the cheat upon ourſelves, and are no longer hap- 
Py than while fancy is flattered by extravagant 
deluſions, or the judgment is weakened by pow- 
erful appeals to the paſſions. Hence we find both 
ſexes of all ages, all degrees of ſenſe, crouding 
each night to the play-houſe. The brilliant 
figures in the boxes, the bewitching charms of 
muſic, the air of delight that is ſpread over every 
feature, the wanton attitudes of the actreſſes, and 
many other attractions unite, to call off the mind. 
from more rational ſpeculations, inflame the bo- 
ſoms of youth with licentious wiſhes ; and fix the: 
attention of grey age to the follies of paſt times, 
when they ſhould be better engaged in preparing 
for the happineſs of the future. I remember 
when I was a young man and fond of romance, 
the theatre was my conſtant theme, my prevailing 
infatuation. The rhapſody of bombaſt was pow- 
er; the whining of the lover was charmingly 
affecting and pathetic;. the richneſs of their drefſes 
was grandeur in the extreme, and the clinking of 
chains in Bajazet and Pierre I conſidered the 
very pinnacle of perfection. But I 
too, I never went to the theatre with a vicious 
view, nor ever came out of it without many. The 
poet. and the player might both be innocent, but 
| the 
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the theatre, collectively conſidered, the company 
and the glare, ſpread the poiſon which is ſo often 
fatal to the morals of the youth of both ſexes. 
I remember the worſt follies of my life took their 
riſe from that quarter ; and that the vagrant con- 
nexion, which ſo long embittered my days, was 
firſt made at the play-houſe. | 


Oh my dear rural retreat! my ſweet paſtoral 
ſanctuary from a fooliſh world! would I had 
drawn my firſt breath in theſe ſequeſtered ſhades, 
or had ſought thy ſolitude much ſooner ; but the 
preſent and the future ſhall endeavour to atone 
for the paſt; and I will mix with refined ſocieties. ' 


no more. 


A . 


M ANY are my objections, Sir, to London. 
That mart of wealth, that ſeat of learning, that 
ſcene of cultivated men. The fulneſs of your 
ſtreets, and the emptineſs of your churches, e- 
qually perplexed me; and I was quite at a loſs to 
account for the avidity with which trifles were 
anxiouſly purſued, and the indifference and the 
Pn with which concerns of the laſt moment 

ere-treated. I witneſſed to the tumults of ava- 
rice in the merchant, and the blindneſs of diſſi- 
pation in his clerk. I was ſhocked at the vanity 
of beauty, the inſolence of wealth, the pride of 


notional ſuperiority, and the univerial weakneſs 
| | that 
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that prevailed. 1 felt myſelf growing very faſt 
into a kind of cynical contempt for the world, 
and withdrew in time, to carry —— 
pity along with me. | 


But while I thought at a diſtance of other 
men's follies, I ſincerely felt for my own. I fett 
there was little reom for pride in men; that 
our boaſted wiſdom is, at beſt, but a doubt- 
ful light that the advantages of education, de- 
ſigned to diſtinguiſh the ſcholar from the toiling 
mechanic, were. very doubtful pre-eminences in- 
deed. That neither Plato nor Ariſtotle, nor 
Epidtetus, nor Socrates, had diſcovered a ſtandard 
for truth; and that moſt of the queſtions that 
divided the ſchools. had better have been totally 
neglected. That men of ſcience, conſidered in a na- 
tural and perhaps political light, rather confuſed 
men's minds, than mended them; and that in re- 
ligious matters, all metaphyſical diſquiſitions rather 
tended to amuſe the caſuiſt, than to lead the mul- 
titude the right way. 


Reſpecting your politicians, I confeſs to you, 
I am very far from entertaining a blind reſpect to 
my own opinions. I am ſenſible of every diſqua- 
lification for a cenſor, miſtaking but too often the 
-pride of prejudice and fingularity for judgment 
and candour. But I am apt to conceive your po- 
liticians, and public contenders for ſacred free- 
.dom, are very often idle declaimers on the one 
hand, and deſigning or;diſappointed hyppocrites 
on the other; and ſhall be more inclined to credit 
the profeſſions of public philanthropy, when the 
duties. 
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duties of the private ſation are more religiouſly 
obſerved. I am aware of what Greek and Ro- 
man characters may be quoted, and that our 
own Britain has many illuſtrious authorities upon 
record, who have pleaded, who have bled for 
their country. But I confeſs I have been inclined 
to think it poſſible, that with moſt, if not all of 
theſe, a love of fame, that univerſal paſſion, or 
ſome occult motive beſt known to the parties them- 
ſelves, has ſtimulated them to public acts of na- 
tional utility, for which poſterity, while they 
ſhare the benefit, perpetuate the memory of the 
man. , 


In this country, the moſt profligate private cha- 
racer, who impudently profeſſes a liberal love for 
public virtue, may ever depend on the counte- 
nance and protection of the people: flattered 
into a perſuaſion of their political importance, 
the vulgar will readily take the alarm, when the 
meaſures of government are condemned, and a 
popular oppoſition. earneſtly ſought for, 


The prejudices of the ignorant are eaſily fixed,, 
but the moſt difficult to be ſhaken, . and though 
they are ever ſo ſenſible of the bleſſings of a mild 
government, which gives encouragement to in- 
duſtry, protection to life, and ſecurity to poſſeſſi- 
ons, yet they are eaſily perſuaded to ſwallow the 
groſſeſt abſurdities, which the crafty leaders of a 
wild faction are anclined to paſs upon them. | 


Such is the genius of the Britiſh multitude, 
Garogen and Gilgured enemies to the civil and 
religious 
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religious liberties of this country, may always 
avail themſelves of the ſtale argument, vox popub, - 
vox Dei ; carefully forgetting that the ſame accla- 
mations which were given to King James on his 
return into the city one day, were equally violent 
in favour of the Prince of Orange another. 


I have long been determined to think little of 
theſe things. I am perſuaded there is a day ap- 
pointed in the book of infinate wiſdom, in which 
Britain, as well as Rome, ſhall periſh. I love 
my king; I love my country; without being an 
enthuſiaſt for divine right, or a public pleader for 
licentious freedom. When my temples are pillow- 
ed on the cold earth, may the conſtitution of 
England flouriſh unimpaired for many, many 
centuries. And may this land, to remoteſt ge- 
nerations, be diſtmguiſhed for wiſdom and for 
virtue. 


I will ſerve the ſtate to the utmoſt of my ability, 
by giving the beſt precept and example I am able, 
to my poor neighbours, in time of peace; and 
in war I will gladly unite my arm to theirs, to 
repel the violence of invaders. But reſpecting par- 
ty, I muſt live ſuperior to narrow contentions. 
Every thing about me inſpires a more peaceful 
temper. I cultivate my little garden with delight. 
My ſon follows me to the field, to aſſiſt in tilkmg 


the few acres of land that ſupply my table, and 
my evening hours paſs merrily over chearful 
books, or in ſome little romantic innocent excur- 
ſion about the country: now we hide us in the 
woods, and wind along the waters, and attend 
2 to 
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to the ſong of the nightingale, when the moon- 
beam filvers o'er the mountains. By taking 
various routes, we enjoy a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of freſh proſpects, we return reluctantly when 
the landſcape begins to fade, and when the dews 
of evening warn us to depart, are ready to drop 
a tear along with them. 


* 
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M R. Bentley often expreſſed himſelf oddly. | 


Your clergy, fir, your clergy, fir, are men, 
of like paſſions and frailties as ourſelves, and I 
- never expected any ſupernatural] wiſdom, any ex- 
traordinary talents from them. But a ſerious at- 
tention to the internal welfare of their flock, and 
earneſtneſs in inculcating the religion of the 
croſs, were the beſt marks in my eſteem of the 
propriety of a clergyman's character. I confined 
not myſelf to Paul or Cephas, or Apollos, but 
conceived the good of many proteſtant ſecta- 
ries made up one catholic church, however they 
differed in ſome particular points of doctrine. I 
conceived the - original intention of the pulpit, 
was merely to exalt ſome decent grave character, 
to preach ſaving truths with ſtrict devotion, and 
in a language that the poor and the unlearned 
might underſtand the way of | ſalvation. I 
thought one capital objection to the prieſtcraft of 
the church of Rome, was ſealing up holy writ 
from the multitude in an unknown tongue, and 

that 


(0, 


that the tranſlation of the Bible promiſed to open 
the eyes of the blind, and give every man an op- 
portunity of judging for himſelf in a concern of 
everlaſting moment. Theſe, ſir, were ſome of 
my crude notions reſpecting the church and᷑ the 
clergy. Judge then what I thought of the refine- 
ment of our language, and the politeneſs of our 
times, to witneſs to the ſtrange ſacrifice of ſenſe 
and orthodoxy, and zeal and ſincerity, which 
were ſo generally made, to elegance of language, 
and a poliſhed delivery. At my time I remember, 
in very many chapels and churches about the me- 
tropolis, common ſenſe was violently depoſed, and 
poetry reigned in its ſtead. We had the climax of 
Tully, inſtead of the great deliverer's ſermon 'on 
the mount, we had figure and metaphor, and 
extracts from poliſhed poets; becauſe the language 
of baſe fiſhermen was not ſo well adapted to amuſe 
the croud. To amuſe the croud! yes, fir; look 
to your evening lectures, delivered in ſpruce wigs 
and ſtarched bands, and tell me if the audience 
is not to be full as polite, as they are pious; tell 
me if moral philoſophy, ſuch as the poor heathen 
Epictetus taught, is not all you hear; and whether 
that deficient morality for this day is not the moſt 
inconſiderable part of this lecture? Where is ſo- 
ber reaſoning? where are the bold appeals to the 
conſciences of callous men? where is the honeſt 
zeal of the ambaſſadors of heaven? all is loſt, all 
is forgotten, all is ſacrificed to ſound and pleaſant 
period. Like men who have a certain buſineſs to 
execute in a certain time, they loſe all in ſharpen- 
ing their tools. If a charity ſermon is to be 
preached, how much is truſted to a pathetic = 
5 ture 
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ture! A deſerted orphan, helpleſs, forlorn, aban- 
doned to the wide uncharitable world, are ſo many 
common place figures of rhetorick, to make old 
gentlewomen and ſimple virgins ſubſcribe to the 
plate at the door; and as if chriſtians were to be 
entertained by a diſcourſe in a church, as by a lec- 
ture in a coffee · room, death, hell, judgment and 
futurity, are not touched upon at all, or elſe only 
at a diſtance. I know many learned rational glo- 
rious exceptions to this character. I know men 
who would have been an honour to the chriſtian 
church, and true catholic faith in the firſt æra of 
its inſtitution, but I obſerved the evil I have 
mentioned ſpreading very _— and promiſed to 


gain ground daily. 


1 chuſe my children ſhould read the Bible with- 
out comment, for reſpecting myſelf, I was injured 
by the learned expoſitors of my day. 


CHAP. 
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| Often think of an expreſſion ſaid to be made by 
the Czar of Muſcovy when in England, that he 
had but one lawyer in his whole dominions, and 
would have his head taken off the moment he 
ſhould return to Moſcow. I ſhall trouble you 
with no opinion reſpecting your attorneys, ſolici- 
tors, &c. becauſe that happens to be one of the ſo- 
litary ſentiments in which all mankind are united. 


Perhaps your apothecaries make a trade of a 
ſcience, and as for your phyſicians, they are gen- 
tlemen; but to ſoften a little the chemical appear- 
ance of paſt animadverſions, ſuppoſe, ſir, I ſay 
in the language of an Old- Ferry rhetorician, O 
Britain! Britain! thy daughters are as fair as the 
lilies of the valley, and thy ſons are as ſenſible as 
they need be, and who ſhall paſs ſtrictures upon 
them? 


Nothing is more certain than that all men can 
ſee ſmall errors in others, and be ignorant of ma- 
terial miſtakes in themſelves; the eye can ſee all 
things but itſelf; and Mr. Bentley condemned per- 
haps (good man as he was) with a very indifferent 
grace, the love of warm language in our young 
preachers, if it is conſidered how ſubject the ani- 
mation of his brain was to tranſport him beyond 
the limits of cool reaſon, But it muſt be admit- 
| ted 
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ted his romantic wild paſſion for rural beautics, 


often betrayed him into a novelty of expreſſion, 


which rather ſhewed a wiſh to be freed from the 
mechanical fetters of common converſation, than 
a ſtudy to offend any grammatical niceties, that. 
are generally expected by the pedant. Reſpect- 
ing ſchool laws, however, he laughed at thoſe 
who were confined by them, and what was very 
remarkable, could forgive his ſon an hundred 
falſe concords, and as many confuſions of caſes, 
ſooner than one ſilly expletive in diſcourſe, one 
indecent or irregular expreſſion. ' We ſhall make 


no apology for this Ra, but proceed to Mr. 
Bentley's letter. 


In ſhort, fir, the ceremony, the art, the ava- 


rice, the doubtful œconomy of the great city, 


drove me to theſe retreats, to commune with a 
weak heart and be ſtill. I will now account to 


| yo for my time, and truſt you will be ſatisfied, 


that the duties of the domeſtic private ſtation, if 
properly attended to, are ſufficient for many hours 
in the four-and-twenty, and that to a man ſtudi- 
ous to act a uſeful part, no retirement need be in- 
active. A good Spaniſh proverb has it, The devil 
tempts all men but the idle man—the idle man tempts 
the devil ; the force of this adage ever had its 
weight with me. A mind totally diſengaged from 
.care, will naturally prey upon itſelf, and for 
want of outward objects to fix its attenti- 
on, will be perplexed with an infinite variety of 
vexation; hence perhaps it ariſes, chat men of 
eaſy nite es fortunes, often purſue extrava- 
gancies in vice, the vulgar little dream of: the 

natural 
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natural degeneracy of the heart, 1s certainly the 
ſame in, all men, but all men have not the ſame 
opportunity of purſuing the vicious bent of their 
paſſions. The poor and prudent mechanic, who 
is confined to the counter or the warehouſe, 
the hammer or the anvil, from dawn to the de- 
cline of day, who has a family to provide for, a 
character to preſerve, an intereſt to promote, and 
a little neceſſary property to ſecure, makes home 
the great object of his care; he has little oppor- 
tunity of debauching his mind with vicious books, 
or of corrupting his principles by irregular ſociety. 
The refinements of learning he leaves to men of 
more taſte, the confidence of knowledge betrays 
him into no error, he thinks the laws eſtabliſhed 
in profound wiſdom, and the goſpel he acknow- 
ledges to be the grand criterion of truth, and 
preſumes not to aſk queſtions about them. Had 
men of fortune I fancy more engagements for 
their minds, their hearts would be leſs corrup- 
ted. It is the weight of time, the terrors of lei- 
ſure, the vaſt blank of thought, that peoples the 
ſtews, the card tables, and the idle circles of 
faſhionable folly that univerſally abound. It is 
leiſure leads the ſenator to the horſe-race, and the 
peer to the bagnio. The daughters of induſtry 
are ſeduced by men of leiſure, the ſons of plain 
citizens are corrupted by men of leiſure, the ri- 
diculous fopperies of dreſs and converſation are 
propagated by men of leiſure; and I will maintain 
that the native genius of. this country, is facri- 
ficing very faſt to the vices of men of leiſure; 
their luxuries, their debaucheries: their ſavage 
maxims have reached the peaſant at the Nau 

bl 
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ſhare, and the plain manners of our hardy fore- 
fathers promiſe very ſoon to be totally forgotten. 
The tradeſman and the artiſt I muſt ever conſider 
to be the beſt ſinews of the ſtate, and therefore 
reverence the Dean of St. Patrict's inclination to 
reſpect every cobler that paſt him, and to think 
with him, that the man who makes two blades 
of corn grow, where but one grew before, is far 


more uſeful to ſociety than the whole tribe of lei- 
fure literate * together. 


CHAP. VII. 


Br FORE I withdrew, fir, hither, I weighed 
maturely poſſible diſappointments againſt pro- 
bable advantages, what I was ſure to renounce, 
and what I was uncertain of attaining. I 
had my apprehenſions, leſt an exceſs of ſoli- 
tude, after much buſtle, might drive me back 
to care and commerce; but I found my defi- 
ciencies of moral wiſdom too great, not to 
riſque ſome preſent convenience to retrieve 
it. I thought with that ſweet poet Mr. Thomſon, 
I could not go where univerſal love not reigned 
around; and beſide, I had a notion of a phyſical 
or conſtitutional as well as a moral rational hap- 
pineſs, and reſolved to truſt ſomething to it. The 
training of my little ones for heaven, is a work 
of care and attention. 'The little land I came 


poſſeſſed of by the death of my couſin had been 
long 


. 


long neglected, and I found the diſpoſitions of 
the poor ruſticks about me, in little better ſituati- 

on. I determined to cultivate both to the utmoſt 

of my power, by the ſweat of my brow, and the 

maxims of my mind. An early attention to bo- 

tany gives me a ſmattering knowledge of the vir- 

tues of ſimples, and this . ſtudy I daily employ in 
the ſervice of humanity; nor is divinity, my de- 
lightful meditation, forgot to be applied where it 
is wanted. The old ſhepherd reclines his grey 

head upon his crook, and bleſſes me for the truths 

that I teach him; and when the oxen are releaſed 

from the team, the plough- boy ſeeks for inſtructi- 
on. When little differences ariſe, I arbitrate be- 

tween the parties, and in every difficulty or doubt, 

am applied to as a counſellor and a friend. The 

poor man divides my little loaf with me, and the 

fainting traveller.reſts him at porch, and re- 

joices over the fruit of my vintage. My little in- 
come is ſufficient for the utmoſt wiſhes of my 

heart, and enables me to cloath the naked, and 

Feed the hungry, and relieve the neceſſities 
of patient merit, and make the whole hamlet to 

ſmile about me. My ſon chearfully afliſts me in 

theſe duties, he carries the medicine to the ſick, 
and divides the burden with the weary, The 

ſmall knowledge of books I allow him gives him 

a conſequence for his learning, and he employs 

the little influence he thus acquires with much 

judgment and diſcretion. I tell him a fur gown 
or gold chain can never exalt a man intri A 

nor the loweſt offices of humanity degrade him. 

When you ſee the aged, my ſon, ſtooping under 

their bundle of dry ſticks, fee you lay the faggot 
F at 
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at their door; and if the proud man condemns 
your education, pity him, and paſs him by. 
My dear and darling daughter ſupplies to me in 
great meaſure the loſs J have ſuſtained in her dear 
mother; ſhe amply rewards my tender care of her 
infancy, by a diligence of duty I cannot deſcribe 
to you. The conduct of my little family is hers; 


her economy at home enables her to be liberal 


N and ſhe loves all my beſt leſſons, and pi- 
y purſues them. When the buſineſs of the 
ald, or the neceſſities of our neighbours keep my 
ſon and I longer abſent than uſual, the ſweet 
ſmile of affectionate complacency welcomes our 
return, the decent table is prepared, the chearful 
blaze provided, and the harmony of the evening 
begins. She has naturally a ſweet voice, and plays 
with ſome correctneſs on the harpſichord; my ſon 
is a tolerable proficient on the flute, and reſpect- 
ing myſelf, I can only furniſh ſome rude ballads 
to aid our concert occaſionally. I hunt ſometimes, 
and fiſh more frequently. I ſmoke a pipe now and 
then with the curate, club a dry joke with the 
barber, talk of pronouns and participles with the 
ſchool maſter, and condemn ſmuggling with the 
exciſe-man. I have compoſed ſome * of poe- 
try, but of that no matter. | 


In one corner of my little garden is an humble 
hermitage, made up of roots, and decorated with 
ſome -memento's of mortality, to which in my 


chearfulleſt moments I retire. I converſe there 


with the preaching dead, and ſay to the worm, 
Thou art my fiſter. I think of the conquer- 
ors that have dropt their truncheons in the 


cold grave, of wits that are for ever ſilent, = 
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of beauties that have reſigned their ces. 
They teach me what I am, and what I ſoon 
muſt be; and I thank death for preaching ſo pro- 
foundly. My library is a very ſmall one, and 
confined to books of moral entertainment. Phi- 
loſophy and ſcience find no harbour there, for, 
alas! fir, I have little or no reſpe& for worldly 


wiſdom. 


I almoſt forgot to mention - one of my dear 
Betſey's more favourite engagements, and that is, 
I have committed to her entire care, the inſtruc- 
tion of about a dozen poor children. She calls 
them, ſir, drooping flowers of the defart, that 
want a tender hand to ſuſtain them; and ſure, 
papa, ſhe ſays, with God's blefling, they ſhall 
find one. I will teach them all you have fo wiſely 
taught me, and I hope one day to ſee my aſſidu- 
ity anſwered. Tender, ſuſceptible ſweet” girl, 
how my ſoul doats upon your virtues! in the 
morning of life you ſhine with meridian luſtre, 
The father, the father, my child, will ever glo- 
ry in the goodneſs of his daughter, and the Father 
of all will reward it. 


hus,fir, I have deſcribed to you fome few of my 
objections to the great city, and my attach» 
ments to Carmarthenſhire. You will never more, I 
am perſuaded, invite me to London. Here my af- 
fections are engaged, here my reaſon is ſatisfied, 
and here I fhall lay my aſhes. A plain and peace- 


ful ſtone ſhall one day cover my remains, and no 
pride of epitaph ſhall draw the traveller to gaze 
at it, The villagers perhaps for ſome few years 
may tell how much I loved them, but all things 

Vor. I. C ſooner 
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ſooner or later are forgotten. No matter, fir, no 

— matter. Here Mr. Bentley concluded, and Mr. 
Fairfield, after thanking his old friend for the en- 


tertainment of his letter, took his cane and de- 
parted. 


CH AP. IX. 


H OW few is the character of Mr. Bentley 

- calculated to pleaſe ? The man of the world will 
call his ſingularity contemptible, the man of learn- 
ing will ridicule his ſtrange maxims, but the man 
of ſenſe and candour ſhall forgive the miſtakes of 
his benevolent heart, and pity the errors of his 
underſtanding. 


If ever man was happy upon earth, it was 
Mr. Bentley; he was indifferent about the general 
vexations of ſenſe and time, and confident in his 
proſpects of futurity. The bleſſing. of his neigh- 
bours waited upon him, for in the language of 
holy Jeb, he was “eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame, and a father to the poor.” His friend 
diſtinguiſhed him with the moſt cordial regard, 
and his children did honour to the education he 
gave them. Maſter Bentley was a modeſt, ſenſible 
lad of fifteen, intirely free from the impetuous 
vivacity which generally marks the tempers of 
young men at that period. He was inquiſitive 
for, and ſuſceptible of knowledge, but a meg 
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the vanity of human wiſdom, joined to a ſuperſi- 
cial knowledge of himſelf, corrected any degree 
of pride that might reſult from the ſuperiority of 
his genius. He wiſhed not to waſte the midnight 
lamp for fame, but from what his own judgment 
ſuggeſted, he thought his father had confined him. 
He would wiſh at times to be permitted to ſee 
ſomething of the great world, and hoped to be 
ſuperior, to its temptations. He was however 
content to follow the parent's precepts to the ut- 
moſt, doubted much of his ſtrength, and obeyed 
his father with pleaſure, As we hear in Mr. 
Bentley's letter, he would follow the old man to 
the field, and help to turn the furrow in the 
ſpring, and bind up the ſheaves in autumn; and 
when the buſy duty of the day was done, would 
watch the planetary worlds, and ſtudy the ſolar 
ſyſtem. For Mr. Bentley had taught his children 
ſome general laws of aſtronomy, to impreſs upon 
their young minds a ſolemn ſenſe of his wiſdom 
and power, by whom the infinity of ſpace was 

peopled. He was ready at every call of humani- 
ty, and ſo tenderly conſcious of the weakneſs of 
our natures, that had an enemy curſed him in his 
Wrath, he would have embraced, and wept over 

him. 


* 

Miſs Bentley was two years younger than her 
brother, but had a diſcretion and propriety of 
thinking much beyond her age. Her perſon was 
rather ſhort, and her ſhape proportionably ſlen- 
der; there was an elegance in every limb, and a 
ſweet ſymmetry in all her features. The bloom 
of her cheeks rather ſpoke the health of a ruſtic, 
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_than the delicate vermilion of a court beauty ; 
her eyes conveyed a modeſt ſenſibility when ſhe 
ſpoke, and a conſcious innocency of thought when 
ſilent. Her papa had given her early in life his 
"ſentiments reſpecting the dreſs that pleaſed him, 
and a natural lovely taſte directed her, in the lit- 
tle ornaments of her perſon ; her fine hair hung 
negligently in looſe curls about her neck, and the 
placing a few artificial flowers was the only atten- 
tion the paid it ; an elegant ſimplicity was expreſs- 
ed in every thing ſhe wore, and her neatneſs was 
rather a pattern for the peaſants daughters to 
imitate, than the effect of any deſire to diſtinguiſh 
herſelf above them. She was modeſt without af- 
fectation, and lively with the ſtricteſt prudence ; 
diffident of her own ſenſe, and timid in conver- 
fation ; her knowledge was very far from being 
confined to the duties of the domeſtic ſtation, but 
Mr. Bentley thought he conſulted ſome prudence 
in directing a conſiderable ſhare of her attention 
that way. She had all the eaſy natural politeneſs 
that is ſuperior to ſtudy, and that ſenſe of good 
breeding which deſpiſes form. Her father had 
carefully cultivated a refpeQful tender diſtance of 
behaviour between his children, which conſtantly 
preſerved the ſtricteſt harmony and good nature: 
her tenderneſs, if poſſible, was ſuperior to that 
of het Prother, the pain of the minuteſt animal, 
would give her an incopcervable ſenſation; if a 
_ fy ſtruggled in the water, the would gladiy go a 
a mile to ſave it ; and would object to walking, 1 in 
f the graſs i in ſummer, leſt her foot ſhould * injure 
ſome poor inſect, and ſhorten its bufy day. She 


was devout with the ſtricteſt piety, and con- 
ſtancly 
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Qantly chearful and reſigned; her ſentiments. 
were free from prudiſh auſterity, yet ſerious and 
well guarded ; ſhe was, in ſhort, my dear reader, 
miſtreſs of every accompliſhment I wiſh for in a 
wife, and perhaps I have a lady in my idea, who, 
anſwers to all the beſt ſtrokes of this picture. 


CHAP. x. 


Er ; is remarked in the beginning of this vo- 
lume, that Maſter Fairfield was committed to Mr. 
Bentley's care and tuition. The young gentleman. 
therefore went conſtantly every. morning, with his 
little ſatchel, to Mr. Bentley's, and conſidered him 
rather as a father and a friend, than a maſter and 
a teacher; he was near his fourteenth. year, and 
poſſeſſed a ſtrong mind that promiſed to credit his 
tutor; a particular friendſhip. ſubſiſted between 
the lads, and a ſtrict emulation to keep pace with 
each other in their learning was mutually benefi- 
cial. Mr. Bentley ſaw with pleaſure that they pro- 
miſed to perpetuate the good underſtanding, that 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between their fathers, and con- 
ceived the flame of friendſhip would be preſerved, 
when the turf ſhould flouriſh over his bones. My 
dear children, he would fay, continue to love each 
other as you do now; when your fathers are diſ- 
ſolving in duſt, this precept ſhall, do you ſervice. 


When you have witneſſed to the treachery of the 
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world in ſome few years to come, you will find 
an aſylum in each other that will never fail you. 
Lou have talents to ſerve the world, and may one 
day be a bleſſing to ſociety, but if you are wiſe 
with prudence, you will be cautious of engaging 
too deeply in the affairs of the great world; you 
will make this or ſome other retirement your 
| home, and be content with the ſociety of your- 
1 ſelves, and benefit your fellow creatures at a diſ- 
9 tance from the great city. In this kind of fami- 
} har ſtile Mr. Bentley conveyed all his inſtructions, 
| and the boys eyes would gliſten with pleaſure ; 
when he talked, they would graſp his hand in 
earneſt attention, and think him an oracle of 
wiſdom. Miſs Bentley, who always loved to be 
near her papa, was generally preſent when his 
1 darling young friends, as he called them, were 
1 inſtructing; ſhe would witneſs at a modeſt diſ- 
tance to the behaviour of her brother and Fair- 
1 feld, and ſhare in the general leſſon that was 
4 given. Whatever was the reaſon, ſhe thought 
4 theſe inſtructions the moſt delightful of any her 
papa could give, and would diſpatch her little 
domeſtic concerns with uncommon diligence, that 
ſhe might never be abſent a moment. As ſhe 
carried her work conſtantly with her, her needle 
| would be frequently idle, and a fort of pleaſing 
abſence to every thing, but the objects before her, 
| take place of every other conſideration. She was 
þ | happy to join with her papa in every encomium 
#t upon her brother, nor did young Fairfield fail of 
} | his reward. On the other hand, the young ſtran- 
| 
q 


| ger conſidered the preſence of Miſs Bentley eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary to make the leſſons of her father 
| fink 
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ſink deeper into hi mind. His eyes would fre- 
quently ſeek a glance from hers, and if ſhe was 
abſent a moment, inſtinctively turn towards her 
chair. Mr. Bentley's approbation made him proud, 
but the ſmile of his daughter made him happy. 
He would carefully ſtudy a ſituation, that might- 
keep her conſtantly in his view, and was tenderly 
officious in watching for opportunities to pleaſe 
her. At dinner-time his chair was drawn con- 
ſtantly cloſe to hers, and he would attentively 
conſult her looks to fetch any thing before ſhe 
aſked for it. If a queſtion eſcaped her ſweet lips, 
he trembled and heſitated for an anſwer; and if 
his diſcourſe inſenſibly turned to Miſs Betſey, the 
ſweet girl would bluſh, and not readily reply. 
As Mr. Bentley and his ſon were frequently abſent 
in the fields, or in the neighbouring villages, 
Maſter Fairfie/d would be preparing his leſſon at 
home, and enjoying the company of his dear 
Betſey. But if the young lady, as was her con- 
ſtant ſtudy, was engaged in any tender offices 
abroad, attending the ſick bed, or diſtributi 
bread to the indigent, he would make a thouſan 
excuſes to attend her on her way, or meet her ig 
the evening at her return. He loved to walk un- 
der a row of ſolemn eltns, that almoſt darkened. 
the path at mid-day, and ſigh with a pleaſing 
anxiety, and live upon the image of Miſs Bentley. 
He would wait for her with impatience at ſome 
ſtile he expected her to paſs, and the ſight of any 
diſtant female ſtranger upon the common, would 
urge his feet ſwiftly towards her; but when near 
C 4 enough 
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enough to be convinced of his miſtake, he would 
ſtop ſhort, paſs the bagk of his hand acroſs his 
eyes, and return dejected to his ſtation. 

| 


* 


An AL 


8 UCH was the ſituation of the little family 
at Mr. Bentley s. The modeſt diffidence, the ten- 
der ſenſibilities of a delicate paſſion, kept Maſter 
Fairfield long filent, and we fhall only obſerve at 
preſent, that the young gentleman had many ad- 
vantages both of perſon and mind, about which 
the amiable ruſtic was very far from being in- 

ſenſible. | 


Maſter Bentley had dag ſent one morning to 
che village, on an errand of merey, to carry a 
warm coat and a pair of ſtockings to the induſtri- 
ous father of a large family; but waiting longer 
than uſual, his father began to grow uneaſy ; it 
was certain his knowledge of decorum would not 
keep the family from dinner, and they waited 
with patience till that time. The hour arrived, 
but brought with it no ſon, no brother, no friend. 
The afternoon advanced, and the old gentle- 
man began to grow uneaſy; he diſguiſed his 
fears, however, from his dzvghter ſome time, 
till he could reſtrain his anxiety no longer. He 


was ſure ſome extraordinary accident had hap- 
| pened 
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pened to retard him, and he was determined to 
ſeek the cauſe. Young Fairfield attended. They 
had ſcarce left the houſe an hundred paces, , when 
they perceived Bentley making ſlowly for his home, 
ſupporting the feeble knees of an old officer, who 
was ſtooping to the earth in ſome exceſs of ſor- 
row. Mr. Bentley did not wait to be informed of 
the circumſtances of his caſe, it was ſufficient 
that he was a man and afflicted. - He flew to the 
aſſiſtance of his ſon, and ſuſtained the ſtranger's 
ſinking head, adminiſtered to his immediate wants, , 
and waited impatiently for his ſtory. 


C HAP. XII. 


cc ' 
OU ſee before you, fir, a man of no cm- 
mon. miſery, was the firſt ſentence that he uttered. 
I have been wounded, ſir, in fighting my coun- 
try's battles often, but my heart never bled till 
now — no, fir, never bled till now; But all muſt 
be ſoon over.” Here a flood of tears bathed his 
reverend face, and he was filent for many mi- 
nutes. Then recovering a little his fainting ſpi- 
rits, ** You will judge, fir, from the colour of my 
coat, that I have the honour of bearing his Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion, and from the diſcreditable ap- 
pearance that I make before you, will gueſs I am 
reduced to half pay. Excepting the diſgrace it 
ane upon an 2 prafeſſion, I have no 

| C5 objectivn | 
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objection to the confinement of my circumſtances, 
for I have been uſed to live hard, and am very 
indifferent about trifling conſiderations. In Flan- 
ders I have ſlept chearfully on my arms whole 
nights, with no pillow but the damp earth, no 
covering but the tempeſt ; when Count Daun 
ſurprized the Pruſſan camp, and forced the pi- 
quet in dead of night, I was wounded by the fide 
of the brave Marſhal Xeith, but it was denied me 
to die with him. I was wounded in my left arm 
at the plains of Minden, and loſt this eye by a 
blow from a French fuſee in a ſkirmiſh. This, fir, 
and much more I have ſuffered, but ſuffered with- 
out repining, for I dedicated my life to the ſer- 


vice of my country, and was prepared to loſe it 


every hour, I fear, ſir, I am tedious, I am trou- 
bleſome; I give ypu pain, my ſweet young lady; 
but bear with me, fir, bear with me, my young 
triends, a little longer, for I am very old, and 


my intellects may have ſuffered for aught I know; 


and perhaps I dwell too much upon the exploits 
of the ſoldier, when I ſhould account to you for 


the anguiſh of the man. 
I am now, fir, more than ſixty years of age; 


; yes, ſir, the bleak winds of more than ſixty win- 


ters have whiſtled round this weak head, and a 


few grey hairs are all the honours they have left 


me. I have paſſed more than forty years in the 


ſervice, yet have lived to ſee this day ; but my 


old heart is broken within me, and all muſt very 


toon be over.” Here he pauſed again, and laid 


his hand upon his heart, and wiped the dew from 


* c fixed his ſtreaming eyes upon the 
ground, 
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ground, and was filent. The old ſoldier's afflic- 
tion excited a general ſympathy round Mr. Bent- 
ley's fire- ſide: the young lady watched the emoti- 
on of her father, while her tears trickled faſt 
down her boſom; and her brother inclined his 
handkerchief to the officers cheek, but withdrew 
it for fear of offending. 


Again he reaſſumed his ſtory. * My father, 
who carried arms under the Duke of Marlborough, 
trained me from infancy for the field, and before 
he died, which happened at the latter end of 
Queen Anne's reign, procured for me a military 
commiſſion. Indeed it was the only ſubſiſtence 
that he left me. I was then very young, and the 
charms of a cockade operated, in its full force, 
on the vanity of the young ſoldier. I ſhall paſs 
over the idle gallantries of my youth, and pro- 
ceed to that period of my life, which immediate- 
ly leads to the diſtreſſing dilemma, under which 
my ſoul now labours. At the age of thirty-five, 
when the fire of youth gives place to more tem- 
perate paſſions, my regiment being quartered at 
| Nottingham, I was introduced to the acquaintance 
of a genteel family, and formed a rational attach- 
ment for the eldeſt daughter of it. The young 

lady was perſonally agreeable, but poſſeſt in my 
eſteem a qualification far more engaging and eſ- 
ſential in the marriage ſtate, an uncommon har- 
mony of diſpoſition, and ſweetneſs of temper, that 
charmed all who were diſtinguiſhed by her ac- 
quaintance. Her fortune was indeed very incon- 
ſiderable for a man in my inferior ſituation, but I 
had acquired early in life a contempt for merce- 
nary 
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nary contracts, and as her friends were pleaſed to 
entertain ſome prepoſſeſſion in my favour of my 
prudence, they made little heſitation in gratifying 
my wiſhes, and we were in a few months united. 
Seven happy tranquil years had expired in the 
ſtricteſt harmony and affection, before my 1/abella 
bleſſed me with a daughter. A profound peace 
prevailed at that time throughout Europe, and I 
had turned my ſward into a ploughſhare, and en- 
joyed the ſweets of domeſtic repoſe. My daugh- 
ter was ſcarce a year old when war broke out 
again, and as I had an opportunity of procuring 
a lieutenancy in a marching regiment, on very 
advantageous terms, by the advice of my friends 
I once more purſued the fortune of the field, and 
carried a pike into Germany. My dear wife, who 
had been educated with a delicacy il|-ſuited to the 
hardſhips of a camp, loved me too tenderly to 
remain behind, and we carried our darling trea- 
Ture, young as it was, along with us. At this 
period of my ſad ſtory the darkneſs of to-day, 
the darkneſs of to-day begins. My regiment be- 
ing quartered in a village in Germany, uncom- 
monly pleaſant in its ſituation, my Iſabella, who 
was paſſionately fond of the country, and parti- 
cularly charmed with the novelty of the ſcenes 
before her, would frequently ſolicit me to walk 
with her. I was never quite happy when abſent 
from her an hour, and loved to avail myſelf of 
ſome retirement from the more noiſy converſation 
of the camp, to talk with her of paſt peace, and 
ſuggeſt plans for the future. I loved her each 
day better than the former, for each day ſome 


virtue improved upon me. It the duty of my 
ſation 


6 
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ſtation confined me, ſhe would often ramble alone 
with a favourite anthor, or in company with one 
or more of the officers ladies. O, fir! how ſhall 
I recount what follows? One morning, one fatal 
morning, ſhe aſked my conſent, as I could not 
attend her myſelf, to make one with a little ram- 
bling party of female friends, and promiſed to be 
back again by dinner. O my ſweet Bella! little 
did we then think that we were about to be ſepa- 
rated for ever. The child was fleeping in the cra- 
dle, and as ſhe always kiſſed it before ſhe left the 
room, 1 think ſince, I remember ſhe dwelt upon 
it with uncommon rapture, and looking me ten- 
derly in the face, aſked with a ſmile, if I did not 
each day trace ſome new likeneſs of its mother. 
I remember to have felt an uncommon ſenſation 
at the time. I would have anſwered her, but an 
inexpreſſible ſomething aroſe in my throat; I could 
only preſs her ardently to my boſom, and gaze 
attentively on her face, and that of the child's, 
and indulge an extraordinary emotion in ſilence. 
I never, ſir, was diſpoſed to be ſuperſtitious, but 
confeſs to you, I have thought ſomething at times 
of a poſlible inviſible agency, and have been in- 
clined to credit a ſympathy, ſuperior to a com- 
mon combination of matter. What I then felt 
I feel more, and ſhall perhaps even when the 
clay cold hand of death is on me. But, fir, to 
be brief, the campaign was begun, and ſome hoſ- 
tilities had. been committed on both ſides, and 
as I have ſince learned, my wife and her com- 
pamons, falling in with a. ſmall party of - our 
troops that were appointed to forage, they were 
ſurprized by a ſuperior force of the enemy, and 

; the 
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the ladies made captives with the priſoners of 
war. You, fir, I conceive from what I ſee be- 
fore me, have been a huſband yourſelf, and can 
more eaſily feel, than I deſcribe, the anguiſh 
that I then endured, the tortures that long over- 
whelmed me: when hope gave way to the moſt 
diſtreſſing fear, and the horrors of deſpair ſuc- 
ceeded ; for days and weeks, months. and years 
I enquired for her in vain, and paſſed my time 
in the moſt frantic extravagancies, till my intel- 
lects were nearly ſhaken.” Mr. Bentley placed his 


elbow on his knee, graſped his handkerchief in 
his hand, and laid his face upon it. 


r 


W 

Ar length, fir, time and the hurry of my 
profeſſion healed up my wounds in part, but they 
will often bleed afreſh to this day. I continued 


abroad till the end of laſt war, when my regiment 
being ordered for England, was ſoon after broke, 
and myſelf reduced to half pay. After the loſs 
of my wife, I felt myſelf a ſtrange ſolitary crea- 
ture, diſqualified altogether for mixt ſocieties; 
the noiſe of intemperate mirth, and the ſallies of 


faſhionable wit, had no charms for my mind ; 


and I withdrew as ſoon as poſſible from the circle 


of a large military r and devoted 
my 
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my whole ſtudy and aſſiduity to revive the beſt 
image of my loſt Jſabella, by cultivating my 
daughter's mind. I watched over her infant 
hours with uncommon attention, and noted every 
little gradation of reaſon with pleaſure. As ſhe 
advanced to years of diſcretion, little fund 
was taxed to the utmoſt to provide her-the beſt 
maſters, and I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing my 
pains rewarded. On the reduction of my cir- 

cumſtances, I retired to a little village in the 
North of England, to obſerve the ſtricter frugality 
of living, and be enabled to leave a better pro- 
viſion for my daughter. You would fay, if ever 
you had ſeen her, that fame, who has long been 
laviſh in her praiſe, could not fay too much of my 
lovely 7/abella Barton. Her perſon is uncommon- 
ly elegant and majeſtic, and the graces of her 
ſoul would charm you. She was the conſtant 
theme of youth, and the admiration of age. 
A ſtrict exemplary conduct endeared her to the 
pious; an extraordinary brilliancy of under- 
ſtanding recommended her to the ſenſible: the 
gay were chaſtiſed by: her wit, and the grave 
were ſupported by her example. When the mo- 
ther reproved the daughter, ſhe directed her at- 
tention to Miſs Barton. When the brother plead- 
ed with his ſiſter, he would adviſe her to be guid- 
ed by Miſs Barton. And when the lover compli- 
mented his miſtreſs, it was enough if he compared 
her to Miſs Barton. You will ſuſpeR all this to be 
the prejudice of the father, but the whole village 
will witneſs to the truth of it. I dwell more 
particularly on this picture, to account in pr 
for n raſh miſtakes that follow. ; 
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As the moſt polite people about us fought ear- 
neſtly to be diſtinguiſhed by her acquaintance, I 


was obliged to ſuffer occaſional intruſions upon 


my ſolitude, and to contract a familiar correſpon- 
dence. with many of my genteel neighbours. 
Being invited one day with my daughter, on a 
party of pleaſure, to a. gentleman's houſe, ſome 
little diſtance from my own, I had an. opportu- 
nity of witneſſing to ſomething particularly cor- 
rect in the behaviour of a young officer at my 
friend's table. I was ſtruck with his whole de- 
portment at firſt fight, and ſought ſtudiouſly to 
lead him. into. converſation. I learned he was- 


about eighteen years of age, and poſſeſt a judg- 


ment would have done honour to eight-and-twen- 
ty. He made the. moſt accurate remarks on men 
and manners, when good breeding compelled 
him to ſpeak, but ſeemed to, have a juſt re- 
ſpect for the weight of years would call his 
obſervations curſory and imperfect, and modeſtly 
requeſted to be corrected. by the better under- 
ſanding of the company. I could not account 
for it at the time, but I took particular delight in 
his company, and gave him a general invitation 
to my table. The more opportunities I thus had 
of obſerving the ſtrictneſs of his ſenſe, and the 
propriety of his behaviour, the more forcible was 
my prejudice in his favour. , 


During my nds; in foreign parts, I had ſeen 
and converſed with many accompliſhed young 
men, but thought I had neyer,. till then, ſeen 
one for whom nature had done ſo much, or edu- 


cation improved more. He had much of the 
know- 
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knowledge of the ſchools, without any of their 

- formalities; and from the little time he had lived 
in the world, had acquired a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, often wanting at fourſcore. In 
fhort, fir, I had ſuch an entire confidence in his 
integrity, and ſuch a regard for his company and 
converſation, that ] inſiſted he would conſider my 
houſe as his own, while he ſtaid in that part of 
the country, and treat me in every reſpect as a 
companion, a friend, and a father. You will 
think this conduct imprudent on account of my 
daughter, but to confeſs a truth to you, I 
thought I had obſerved a dawning paſſion for each 
other, and was inclined to encourage it, if it 
could be done conſiſtently with my daughter's ho- 
nour and my own. Reſpecting his fortune, he 
had informed me, it depended ſolely on his 
ſword, and that his family were either totally 
extinct, or the remaining branch of it lived in 
total obſcurity. This ſatisfied my doubts, reſpect- 
ing the offer of my daughter, and confirmed his 
title to my protection. 


I one day took occaſion to ſound my Bella in 
his favour, and received the frankeſt declaration 
of her wiſh to be regulated, in every circumſtance 
of life by my inclination, and expreſſed herſelf, 
as far as delicacy would permit, ready to attend 
to the firſt notice the young gentleman ſhould 
pay her. But, papa, ſaid ſhe with a ſmile, you 
take perhaps more pains than is neceſſary, in 
pleading for this poliſhed ſoldier, for I aſſure you, 
conſidering he is ſo polite a man, he has the leaſt 


gal- 
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gallantry for a military ſwain, that ever T heard of. 
I conceived what ſhe ſaid to be an additional proof 
of his prudence and diſcretion, and determined, 
on ſome future day, to give him my ſentiments 
on the ſubject of my intention; previous to this 
eclairciſſement I was called ſuddenly to town, to 
attend the ſick bed of a gentleman who had in- 
truſted me with the management of a little eſtate 
in my neighbourhood, and who wanted my aſ- 
ſiſtance in regulating his affairs. Apprehenſive 
his illneſs would prove fatal, I took an affectionate 
leave of my daughter, and a cordial one of my 
young friend, and repaired for the great city. 
There to my great joy I found the gentleman 
recovered; the ſettling of my accounts detained 
me a very few days, and I flew back again, ra- 


ther with the tranſport of a lover, than the af- 


fection of a father, to take my child again to my 
arms, doubly endeared to me by abſence. 


. 


C H A P. XIV. 


I Was impatient of every delay, ſcarce allowed 
- myſelf neceſſary refreſhments on the road, and 
the moment the chaiſe ſtopped at the village, flew 
to meet the embraces of my darling /abe/la. So 
eager were my wiſhes, I did not allow myſelf 
time to conſider the evening was very far advanc- 
ed, and the family might be probably in bed, but 
haſtened to ſee my daughter. A favourite dog 
welcomed me the moment I laid my hand on the 
latch of the outward gate, and as I found every 
thing quiet I gently opened the ſtreet door, with 
a key I always carried in my pocket, and pro- 
ceeded with a cautious ſtep, for fear of giving 
her an alarm, gently to my daughter's chamber; 
a lamp that was burning in the chimney, led me 
to her bed-ſide; I laid my hand upon the curtains, 
and ſoftly withdrew them, and was about to 
whiſper her name, in the ſofteſt accents of pa- 
rental love, when I beheld a ſecond perſon in the 
bed, in a profound ſleep, and the regimentals of 
the young ſoldier thrown careleſsly on a chair. 
My whole ſoul was petrified with amazement at 
that inſtant, my knees ſmote each other, my 
head ſwam, and my heart ſickened, and the hor- 
rors of eternal infamy harrowed up every faculty 
of my ſoul; judge you, fir, what accumilated 
diſtreſs aſſailed me. I laid my hand upon my 

ſword, 
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ſword, but. the parent pleaded within me. The 
honour of the officer came to my relief, and 1 
laid my hand upon my ſword again. Providence 
and heaven! can the ſtruggle of that moment 
ever be forgotten? Thrice I effayed to waſh out 
the diſgrace of my family with the blood of the 
offender, and thrice I directed the ſteel to my 
own throbbing boſom, but the arm of the Omnipo- 
tent reſtrained me. After a deluge of tears had 
given a momentary relief, 1 determined to deſiſt 
from taking immediate vengeance, and withdrew 
the ſame ſilent way I came, to conſult on ſome 
means to revenge my wrongs on the young traitor, 
and conceal the infamy of my child. I wept 
ſore, fir, when I came to the outward gate, to- 
think that in ſo few moments, ſuch different ſen- 
fations poſſeſſed me. I lifted up my ſtreaming 
eyes to the light at my daughter's window, and 
thought inſtant diſtraction would have ſeized me. 
T laid my trembling* hand on the door-poſt for 
ſupport, but my ſtrength was exhauſted in the 
ſtruggle, and I fell motionleſs on the ground.. 
How long I continued in that inſenſible ſituation, 
I cannot gueſs; but when I came to- myſelf, I 
found a calmer ſtate of mind had ſucceeded'to the 
violence of phrenzy. It was more than mid- 
night, and the whole village was at reſt; the 
farmers. dogs barked alternately at each other, 
and the mournful note of the ſcreech-owl helped 
to increaſe my horror. I ſtrayed negligently in 
the fields, indifferent about to-morrow's ſun, and 
wiſhed for eternal night, to hide. my ſhame and 
my diſtreſs together. 


Aſter 
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After revolving in my mind a multitude of re- 
ſolutions, I determined to challenge the unhoſpi- 
table wretch, who had given the fatal ſtab ro my 
peace, and if I ſurvived the duel, and found my 
daughter not quite loſt to ſhame and remorſe, to 
duty and to reaſon, to invite the wanderer from 
the error of her ways, pity the frailty of huma- 
nity, and ꝓreſs her once more to my boſom.” 


c H A P. XV. 
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A 8 ſoon as day- light appeared I repaired to a 
kind of a poſt-houſe in the village, and calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, began to write the challenge; 
but before I had finiſhed it, the bar-maid deli- 
vered me a letter, which, ſhe ſaid, had been left 
for me by a young gentleman, who had taken 
poſt-horſes that morning. What was my indig- 
nation, when I diſcovered, upon opening it, the 
 band-writing of the deceiver, to whom I impu- 
ted my child's ruin! He expreſſed in his epiſtle a 
warm ſenſe of the many favours I had conferred 
upon him; thanked me for the hoſpitable treat- 
ment I had ſhewn him; was ſorry a ſudden call 
of buſineſs carried him to Bruſſels before my re- 
turn from London; but would employ the firſt mo- 
ments of his return to throw * himſelf at my feet, 
&c. Villain! coward! hyppocrite! degenerate 
 inſulter! ſaid I, this is too much, too much 
indeed; 
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indeed; after the injury you have done my 
daughter, baſely to inſult my age, and abuſe the 
little underſtanding you have left me, is indeed 

more than I can ſuffer; but (ſtamping my foot 
vehemently upon the ground) you ſhall find, 
young man, what it is to maſſacre the peace of a 
father, to wound the honour of a ſoldier, to 
violate the laws of hoſpitality, and inſult the 
ſpirit of a man; to the extremity of the globe 
will I purſue you, and will truſt the iſſue to my 
ſword; though I loſe my life in a deſert, and find 
no burial for my bones. I ordered a chaiſe imme- 
diately, and while it was getting ready, wrote to 
my daughter as follows. I have a copy in my 


_ 


© Wretched! wretched J/abella ! 


© Little do you think of the diſcovery I made, 
laſt night, of your infamy, and my own diſhonour. 
I ſhall loſe no time in vain expoſtulations. I find 
the traitor is gone for Bruſſeli, and the chaiſe 
waits to carry me to him. Perhaps, my child, 
you will never ſee your father more; never ſee 
him more. If I die you will do well to repent of 
your miſconduct, for depend upon it, if I live, 
and you are diſpoſed for penitence and contrition, 
I will, I will forgive you. My tears flow faſter 
than my ink, but the calls of honour are inex- 
orable.— Farewel, perhaps, for ever. 


“J immediately began my route, and reached 
Bruſſel: in a ſew hours after the man I ſought for. 
I ea- 


, 
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I eaſily traced him to the poſt-houſe in that city, 
and calling to him in the midſt of a public com- 
pany of gentlemen, deſired the waiter to ſhew 
me a private room, and beckoned him to follow 
me. The indifferent, careleſs, eaſy air of civility, 
with which he ſaluted me, I confidered a ſuper- 
fluous inſult after what had happened, and my 
rage knew no bound. I ſuppreſſed it, however, 
till I reached the room, and then faſtening the 
door, drew my ſword in an inſtant. Now, vil 
lain! I cried, prepare for. your defence, or re- 
ceive the reward of the moſt complicated baſeneſs, 
that ever diſgraced humanity. He ſeemed amaz - 
ed at my paroxiſm of anger, and attempted to 
expoſtulate with me. I conſidered it as a mark of 
cowardice, and inſiſted on his drawing his ſword 
that inſtant. It was in vain, he pleaded ignorance 
of any offence; it was in vain, he profeſſed an 
uncommon reſpe&t for me: Draw, ſir, ſaid I, 
draw without further heſitation, for you have 
made vulgar villains immaculate by your crimes, 
and your blood or mine ſhall low for it. Here he 
reluctantly drew to defend himſelf from the wild- 
neſs of my fury, and as he rather laid himſelf 
open to my violence, than oppoſed me with the 
{kill he was maſter of, my firſt lunge wounded 
him in the ſword-arm, and the next ran him 
through the body. Good God! good God! have 
mercy on me! was all the old officer could n 
and fell back ſenſeleſs in his chair. | 


CHAP: 


C HAP. XVI. 


M R. Bentley's family officiouſly adminiſtered 
to his relief, but it was ſome conſiderable time be- 
fore his ſighs and tears would permit him to com- 
pleat his ſtory.—* The noiſe of my paſſion, reaſ- 
ſumed he, and his falling uponthe floor, brought 
the people of the houſe about us; they burſt 
open the door in an inſtant, and a ſurgeon was 
immediately ſent for. The firſt object that ſtruck 
their view who forced the door, was the young 
gentleman bleeding on the ground, and myſelf in 
a fate of ſtupefaction, leaning with my bloody 
ſword over his body. As I gazed on the miſera- 
ble ſituation he was then in, all my anger ſubſided, 
and my former tenderneſs revived in an inſtant. 
I wept over him; I wept over him. I graſped his 
hand, and threw myſelf on his pale face, and 
bleſſed him, and hoped for an inſtant annihilation. 

The loſs of blood weakened him very much, his life 
ebbed very faſt, and when aſſiſtants ſupported 
him to acouch, he turned his languid eyes tenderly 
upon me, and with a voice inexpreſſibly innocent, 
enquired, Mr. Barton, what have 1 ever done to 
deſerve this? In what did 1 ever offend you? 
He fainted away immediately after, and the ſur- 
geon ordered a warm bed, to which he was con- 
veyed that inſtant. I raved, I tore my grey hairs; 
I preſſed through the croud, and would not be de- 
tained 
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tained from him an inſtant. I attended to undreſs 
him, and to make him as eaſy as poſſible; and 
aſſured him, I would never leave his bed-fide, till 
I was ſatisfied of his forgiveneſs. He could not 
ſpeak, but looked wiſhfully upon me, nd wept, 
and again fainted away. 


As I was apprehenſive the ſervants were not. 
ſufficiently tender in aſſiſting him to bed, I took 
the office from them. I had taken off his coat 
and waiſtcoat, and raiſed him in my arms, to lay 
him gently on his pillow, when I felt fomething 
hard againſt my ſtomach. I opened the boſom of 
his ſhirt, and found a miniature picture ; what 
would J have given to have had a marble moun- 
tain on my head at that inftant ! I ſeized the fatal 
painting with eagerneſs, and immediately diſco- 
vered the features of my wife; upon which I ſank 
down on the floor. On my recovery, Lead me, 
lead me, to my ſon, I cried, lead me to that fon 
I have butchered; for I forgot to mention to 
you, that my wife was pregnant when TI loſt her, 
and I gueſſed the reft that inſtant. The people 
of the houſe had carried me into another room, 
and when queſtioned with my eyes about his life, 
the croud turned their faces from me, and were 
mute men. It was too late, he was no more. 


As ſoon as the tumult of my mind would ad- 
mit of the leaſt information, I learned from the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, that the lady of an Engliſh 
officer, fome years before, in her way to Eng- 
land, had lain-in at her houſe, and died a few 
days after; that the GN {s 
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ſtate of the infant, had brought him up as her 
own ſon, by the name of 4/þley, but that his real 
name was Barton. She added, the had diſguiſed 
from hun the doubtful circumſtances' of his pa- * 
rentage, and had never mortified him with his 
dependence upon her; but ſatisfied him, that his 
friends were deceaſed, and had left him to her 
care; that ſhe intended to conſider him as her 
own ſon, at her death, and had provided for him 
a commiſſion in the Engliſh ſervice, becauſe his 
mother was of that country. Being very ill, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſent for him hither, fir, to take a laſt 
leave of him, and make over all my effects to his 
hands; but I recovered before he arrived, and 
little expected his death would ſo ſoon follow, and 
by ſuch an hand. I was about to account to her, 
and ſome of her friends for my raſhneſs, when 
an expreſs arrived from a young lady, an affecti- 
onate companion of my daughter's, explaining 
the cauſe of the miſtake, and ſatisfying me that 
I was a moſt raſh man, and a murderer. It ſeem- 
ed, my daughter had prevailed on this lady to 
keep her company, in my abſence; and as the 
young gentleman was gone a little way into the 
country, ſhe had dreſſed herſelf, in a frolick, in 
a ſuit of his clothes, the evening before, and left 
them careleſly in the chair, in their chamber. 
She urged my inſtant return to England, as my 
daughter had taken to her bed, on the firſt know- 
ledge of my miſtaken anger, and it was doubt- 
ful if ſhe would live to ſee me. Theſe conſidera- 
tions, joined to the prudent advice of the com- 
pany, induced me to take immediate advantage 


of the night, and inſtantly repair for England. 
A tem- 


( WI 


A tempeſtuous paſſage by water, drove me on 


this coaſt, and I was this day proceeding on my 


journey, when the carriage breaking down, about 
four miles off, the driver was obliged to go back 
for aſſiſtance; but as my impatience would not 
ſuffer me to be detained, I was proceeding on 
foot, when faint, and ſick almoſt unto death, I. 
laid me down by the way-ſide, and called the 


great deliverer to finiſh my exiſtence, There your 


humane ſon found me, and here every acknow- 
ledgment is due“ 


By this time, every member of Mr. Bentley's 
little family were abſorbed in ſorrow. The fa- 
ther fixed his ſtreaming eyes in ſtedfaſt amaze- 
ment on the officer, who ſeemed loſt in the 
nitude of his woe. Miſs Betfy hid her tears in 
the boſom of her brother, and the young men 
ſeemed ſtupified with affliction. The ſoldier com- 
forted them in return, and begged they would 
reſerve their grief, for that, for his part, he had 
done weeping, and his eyes ſhould flow no more. 
„The hand of heaven is on me, continued he, 
and I muſt bear it, but if my daughter is depart- 
ed before I reach her, ſhe ſhall not be interred 
alone.“ 


Mr. Bentley comforted him in the beſt manner 
he was able, gave him every refreſhment and af- 
ſiſtance he ſtood in need of, ſent his ſon for a 
chaiſe to the door, and after many tender embra- 
ces on all ſides, the old officer departed. 
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C HAF. XVII. 


Exc EPTING theſe occaſional condoleances 
with the afflicted officer, nothing interrupted the 
ſettled harmony of Mr. Bentley's fire-ſide. The 
calm chearful evening conſtantly fucceeded the 
beneficial- day, the ſame round of good offices 
continued to him the ſame pleaſinꝶ reflections; 
he ſaw his children advancing to maturity, with 
the ſame cautious conduct he had impreſſed upon 
thejr infant minds; and the improvement that 
was viſible in the manners of all the villagers, 
was a living teftimony of the utility of his life 
and leffons. | + 


Left the reader ſhould be ſtartled by any ſup- 
poſed ſeverity in his diſpoſition, we muſt aſſure 
them, nothing was ever more remote from melan- 
choly or auſterity of temper, than the whole life 
of Mr. Bentley. He conſtantly danced round the 
garland on May morning ; ſeldom miſſed a ſheep- 


| ſhearing fupper, and would joyfully join in the 


chorus, To celebrate harveſt home. He would ſee 
the nut-brown bowl repleniſhed, and the horn 
travel round the table with pleaſure. When the 
old hnſbandman dwelt upon the exploits of his 
youth, he loved to indulge him in his tale, and 
when the young farmer toaſted his miſtrefs, he 
would not let his glaſs be idle; but then he always 
judged, how far chearful temperance was to be 
indulged, and never ſuffered any to infringe it 

in 
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in his preſence. He would write love letters, 
when applied to by the young villagers, to their 
ſweethearts, and generally gave away the bride, 
and as readily ſtood godfather to their children 
though he conſidered it a charge of ſome mo- 
ment, and took care to fulfil it to the utmoſt of 
his power. He was particularly fond of the in- 
nocent paſtimes of youth, and often made one 
among them; he would fay, the purſuits of age 
are little better or wiſer. His ſon Bill, he ac- 
knowledged, was too much for him at marbles ; 
but at nine-pins, he was more than his equal. 
At leap-frog, he was not ſo alert; but at cricket, 
he was too much for his fon, He ſaid, theſe little 
amuſements relaxed the mind, and promoted heal- 
thy exerciſes of the limbs, and that for his part, 
he knew of no treaſon he committed againk the 
gravity of years, either by ſwinging on a rope, 
or dancing on a ſway board. If theſe are trifles, 
ſaid he, inform me what are all our temporary 
purſuits but trifles. Does not the miſer, who 
groans for gain, follow trifles? Does not the 
merchant,” who plows the deep for laxuries, follow 
trifles? Do not the learned, who rack their heads 
for fame, court a trifle? And does not the cour- 
tier, that figures in a ribband and a ſtar, pride 
himſelf on a very trifle ? Let the world then value 
_ upon its wiſdom, but it ſhall not draw a line 
or me. | 
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Tu RE E more years had gone their rapid 
round, and confirmed the graces of Miſs Bentley, 
when an accident happened, which produced a 
declaration of young Fairfeld's paſſion. Her ex- 
cellencies had been daily improving upon him, 
and the dilemma of his affection increaſed upon 
him every hour. He would often ſay, what will 
be life? what will be fortune? what will be all 
the world without my charming Miſs Bentley? 
Did the know, perhaps, what 1 ſuffer for her, 
the has great goodneſs of heart, and would pity 
me at leaſt, if not forgive me. Did ſhe gueſs how 
dearly ſhe belongs to my peace, ſhe would attend 
to the ſincerity of my paſſion. Great is the dif- 
treſs of my mind, but to whom can I fly for re- 
lief, and who ſhall credit my ſenſations? I reve- 
rence her father too much, to riſque his diſplea- 
ſure a moment; my dear friend, her brother, 
would, perhaps, ridicule my flame, and call it 
weakneſs; and my papa, though a wiſe man, 
may think too much of fortune, to liſten to the 
ſenſations of my heart with patience. Theſe and 
ſuch reflections conſtantly agitated the young lo- 


ver, nor was the young lady leſs affected. She 


had witneſſed to the aſſiduity of Maſter Fairfield 
with more than a ſiſterly regard; had ſighed often 
in ſilence on his account, and dropt ſome tears on 
her pillow. But ſhe doubted much of the pru- 
dence of encouraging a paſſion in one, who had 

higher 


. G 2 
higher hopes, and feared ſhe one day might ſaf- 


fer for her diſappointment ; ſhe therefore rather 
diſcouraged any advances from the young gen- 


tleman, and reſolved to facrifice, whatever the 


ſtruggle coſt her, every emotion that flattered 
her heart, to the more prudent dictates of her 
reaſon. 


So diſtant was the behaviour of the young rul- 
tic, that Mr. Bentley had no ſuſpicion, from what 
paſſed between them, or he would have taken, 
perhaps, ſome new meaſures in conſequence of it. 
He remarked, indeed, the paleneſs of Maſter 
Fairfield; that he affected ſolitude more than 
uſual; that his appetite had forſaken him, and 
his eyes were frequently bent on the ground; but 
when he addreſſed him to know the cauſe, he 
would ſtudy for a temporary chearfulneſs, and 
impute it to ſome trivial occaſion. He would then 
glance his eyes at Miſs Betſey, and hang down his 
head again. At length, however, this perplexity 
of paſſion threw him into a violent fever, and his 
life began to be deſpaired of. An eminent phyſi- 
cian was ſent for from London, who ſuſpecting the 
diſeaſe lay on his mind, adviſed his father to ſpare 
no pains to relieve it. Mr. Fairfield was long aſ- 
ſiduous himſelf, and employed the ſervants, who 
attended him, to get from him the fatal ſecret, 
but in vain. It was in vain young Bentley urged 
him to diſcloſe it; he ſaid, to be ſure he was un- 
happy, but he hoped his friends would forgive 
the trouble he gave them, and not queſtion him 
any more. This taciturnity continued two days, 
and his fever was conſtantly increaſing. Mr. 
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Fairfield at length ſuſpecting the graces of Miſs 
Bentley had occaſioned his ſon's malady, reſolved 
to ſearch his heart to the utmoſt, and ſave him 
the trouble of a conſeſſion. I will fly, ſaid he, this 
inſtant, and give him all the relief in my power, 
and ſpare his delicacy, his falſe pride, his timidity, 


and his bluſhes. 


The old gentleman took a chair by his bed, and 
taking one of his hands, began. 


What, my ſon, have you ever obſerved of ſe- 
verity in my behaviour, that ſhould make you fear- 
ful to truſt me as a friend? or why, in a matter 
of conſequence to your preſent and future hap- 
pineſs, ſhould you trouble me to gueſs at a diſ- 
tance, rather than conſult me on the occaſion 
with ſincerity and candour? You know me, I 
think, too well to ſuſpe& me of narrow principles; 
and you muſt be ſenſible, that my ſentiments, as 
well as yours, have been conſtantly regulated by 
your tutor, Mr, Bentley. Does he not teach us, 
to form a higher criterion of thought and action, 
than any the world can give us? and does he not 
teach us to be ſuperior to that falſe ſhame, which 
is peculiar to little minds? I, my ſon, was in love 
(he fixed his eyes full upon him) with your mo- 
ther, and perhaps was as ardently attached to 


her as you can be (the young gentleman bluſhed _ 


and turned his face away) with Miſs Bentley. 
Sir! fir! ſtammered the convicted youth, who I, 
fir, in love with Miſs Bentley! I am ſure, fir, no 
body can ſay that, from any thing that has eſca- 
ped my lips ; and indeed you queſtion me W 
y. 
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ly. My dear, replied Mr. Fairfield, you need not 
repent that I have caught you. I know not a 
more deſerving, or a more amiable girl than 
Miſs Bentley, and beſide, ſhe is the daughter of 
my friend ; believe me, I approve your prepoſleſ- 
ſion in her favour, and deſire you will contribute 
every thing in your power to reſtore your health, 
and rely on every thing in mine to make you 
happy. He ſaluted his ſon, and precipitately left 
the room. 


Nothing could ſo effectually have promoted the 
young gentleman's recovery, as this kind treat- 
ment of his father. His eyes flaſhed, and his 
heart danced for joy. His fever gradually for- 
ſook him, his ſpirits mended very faſt, and the 
nurſe was ſoon diſcarded. * 


Mr. Bentley, who had been made aequainted 
with all that had paſſed, admired his friend's no- 
bility of ſoul; the more, as it tended to perpe- 
tuate the family alliance. He. expreſſed himſelf 
to his daughter frankly on the ſabje& of young 
Fairfeld's illneſs, and found that a reſpect for his 
prudent precepts, rather than any inſenſibility to 
the young gentleman's paſſion, had hitherto re- 
trained her: ſhe acknowledged, the addreſſes of 
ſo worthy a young man would be very far from 
diſpleaſing, and left it entirely to him, to con- 
fult the delicacy of her ſex in every thing that 
might further offer. 
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1 N the mean time Maſter Fairfeld recovered ve- 
ry faſt, and was impatient for an interview with 
Miſs Betſy ; he carefully followed every preſcription 
that promiſed an early freedom from his chamber, 
and anticipated the future felicity he ſhould expe- 
rience in the company of his charming Betſy. 


At length the day arrived, when his doctor pro- 
nounced him capable of walking to Mr. Bentley's, 
and a ſervant was appointed to attend him. We 
have already remarked his perſon was naturally 
engaging, and his late illneſs had reduced the 
ftrong glow of health upon his cheek, to a plea- 
ſing languor of look, that was liable to make a 


greater impreſſion on the young lady. 


We have likewiſe obſerved upon her ſentiments, 
reſpecting the ornaments of her perſon, and ſhall 
only remark, that no ſtudied elegance of dreſs 
was conſulted on this occaſion, She deſpiſed all 
art; ſhe truſted to ſuperior graces than any the 
toilet could beſtow, and reſpeted her lover's 
ſenſe too much, to ſuppoſe he wiſhed for any ex- 
ceſs of any ceremony from her. She was ſeated 
in an alcove of honey-ſuckles, at the bottom of 
the garden, reading Thomſon's Celadon and Amelia, 
when Fairfield's ſervant knocked at the door; ſhe 


bluſhed with ſome little confuſion, but collected 
herſelf 
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herſelf inſtantly, and prepared her eyes to meet 
the object of her affection. She ſaw him at the 
bottom of the path before her, haſtening ea- 
gerly to the arbour. She aroſe with a modeſt 
ſuffuſion of face, to wiſh him joy of his reco- 
very, and met him at the entrance of the al- 
cove, He reſpectfully preſſed her hand, and 
laid his lips tenderly upon it. A pauſe of ſome 
moments enſued. At length recovering himſelf 
a little: from the mute tranſport that confined his 
tongue, he led her, trembling, to a ſeat, and 
placed himſelf beſide her. She had not yet with- 
drawn her hand, and again he kiſſed it with 
rapture. 


Bleſſed! bleſſed be this hour! were the firſt 
words that eſcaped him. , You ſee before you, my 
dear Miſs Bentley, a deſpiſer of ſuperfluous forms, 
yet one that ſhall vindicate your delicacy to the 
laſt hour of his exiſtence; who feels for your ſitu- 
ation as well as his own; and who preſumptuouſly 
wiſhes to have it known to you, he feels more 6 


he can utter. 


As your amiable ſincerity is the beſt foundation 
for my hope; your perfections are my beſt apolo- 
gy for this declaration of my paſſion; and happy, 
happy ſhall I think myſelf, if you will permit me 
to devote my whole life to improve, to the utmoſt 
of my ability, any little ſhadow of a favourable 
opinion, you may have ever ſo diſtantly entertain- 
ed concerning me. 


1 addreſs 
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I addreſs you under a ſtrict ſenſe of your ſupe- 
riority to thoſe contemptible arts, that are gene- 
rally uſed on theſe occaſions. I reverence your 
diſſention from the miſtaken maxims of your ſex, 
and will endeavour, in every thing, to accom- 
modate myſelf to the juſt notions you entertain of 


| propriety. Forgive me, Miſs Bentley, that before 


I made the tacit confeſſion to my father, I did 
not ſolicit your approbation ; but ſuch were the 
circumſtances of my heart, that unleſs parental 


tenderneſs had urged it from me, I had carried 


the ſecret to my grave. 


Permit me only to reſt aſſured, you can pardon 
me for what is paſt, and allow me to put a favou- 
rable conſtruction on your ſilence, reſpecting the 
future. Again he refpectfully raiſed her hand to 
his lips, and imprinted a ſalute upon it. 


I ſhould be unworthy, Maſter Fairfield, ſaid 


the young lady, the leſſons my papa has taught 
me, if 1 was capable of any diflimulation; or 


negle& to confeſs ſome approbation of a paſſion, 


authorized and recommended as yours. is. I 
confeſs to you, declining her head and bluſbing, 
1 have never ſeen the gentleman capable of excit- 
ing 2 tender. emotion in my boſom, if the perſon 
before me has not; you will do well to continue 


the ſame propriety of morals, for which I have 


hitherto diſtinguiſhed you, and may truſt ſome- 
thing to my regard for ſincerity and diſcretion. 
Here ſhe motioned to go towards the houſe, and 
Fairfield politely attended. 


From 
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From this time the young people had frequent 
opportunities of converſing freely together. Young 
Bentley would indeed ſometimes expoſtulate with 
his friend on the little of his company he allowed 
him, but took a pleaſure in his ſiſter's happineſs, 
and would cheerfully ſacrifice his own to promote 
it. In all Fairfield's addreſſes to Miſs Bentley, he 
obſerved that ſtrict mediocrity of language that 
ſpeaks a juſt judgment, correcting a lively diſpoſi- 
tion ; his diſcourſe was free from the unnatural 
raptures of romance, and the inſipid languor of 
inſenſibility ; he paid her no extravagant compli- 
ments at the expence of her ſex, nor inſulted her 
ſenſe by ſuperfluouſly flattering her perſon. He 
was aſſiduous without being ſervile, and reſpectful 
without formality. Miſs Betſy, on the other hand, 
equally avoided the ſeverity of the prude, and 
the levity of the coquet, and perfectly underſtood 
Mr. Fairfield. 


CAT. A 


M R. Fairfeld, who. juſtly entertained the / 
ſtrongeſt prejudice in favour of his friend's daugh- 
ter, was happy in the proſpect of ſo prudent an 
alliance for his ſon, and took every opportunity to 
ſhare with Mr. Bentley in the felicity the young 
people enjoyed, in their mutual endearments to 
each other. I aſſure you, my dear friend, would 
he ſay, this attachment is highly flattering to 
my wiſhes, for I always thought your daughter 
the moſt accompliſhed young woman, in every 
ſenſe of the word, I ever beheld; and my ſon 
juſtifies his ſenſe, his taſte, his morals, and his 
diſcretion, in fixing his affections upon her. I 
promiſe myſelf every conſolation to my old age, 
from ſuch a daughter; and hope, my Bentley, we 
may yet live many years, to witneſs to the riſing vir- 
tues of a future generation. I too, fir,perhaps, may 
have a daughter in France, but my dear miſtaken 
wife, I fear, by this time, has confirmed her bi- 
gotry too ſtrongly to the church of Rome, and per- 
haps taught her to be indifferent about ſeeing her 
father any more. But, ſir, many things mult be 
ſuffered in this life, though they ſting us moſt ſe- 
verely. | 


Mr. Bentley was a thinking man, he was per- 
ſuaded of the good diſpoſition of young Fairfield, 
and 


4 


. 


and was confirmed in an excellent opinion of his 
daughter; his wiſhes correſponded exactly with 
his friend's, reſpecting the future alliance, but he 
conceived it was as yet too early. He knew how 
far young people were ſubject to miſtake, the 
ſtrong impulſes of a warm, fancy for happineſs, 
and to miſconceive the prejudices of paſſion, for 
the reſult of judgment and deliberation. He was 
ſenſible the violent impetuoſity of the heart, was 
too apt to miſlead the head; and that engagements 
were often precipitately made, and contracts raſhly 
concluded, from viewing objects through a flatter- 
ing falſe medium, that frequently embittered the 
lives of the parties ever after. He thought that 
marriage was a moſt ſolemn obligation, and, in 
general, too trivially treated; he conceived the ve- 
ry notions of its reſtraint, often ſuggeſted a wiſthto 
be free from it; and that though two friends, 
whoſe deference for each other was diſcretional, 
might maintain the ſtricteſt harmony through life, 
yet the human heart was too ready to revolt at the 
idea of a compulſive attachment. That the in- 
conſiſtency and inconſtancy of the human nature 
were general, in ſome degree, and that a ſelf- 
knowledge, though always neceſſary, was ſeldom 
acquired too ſoon. He thought it poſſible the 
ſingular mode of the young man's education might, 
ſome future day, ſubject him to the greater 
temptations from the world, if curioſity ſhould 
lead him to mix with it; and that in ſpite of 
all preſent good propenſities, all the promiſes 
of a correct life, he might one day prove faithleſs 
to his education, and the precepts and examples 
chat he then ſo cheerfully obeyed. His ſon too he 
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weighed had frequently ſolicited his indulgence 
to ſee ſomething of London, and as it was more 
than probable after his death, he might be tempt - 
ed to mix with the multitude, without one friend 
to aſſiſt him, one counſellor to adviſe with, in 
caſe of any deviation from the right path he had 
ſo long purſued. He determined to propoſe to 
his friend Fairfeld, deferring the intended mar- 
riage for at leaſt a year longer, and in the mean 
time, o ſend the young gentlemen to converſe a 
little with the manners of men, who inhabit the 
great city. If they incline to error, we may 
watch over them in the perſon of ſome faithful 
agent; and if we find them corrupting by the vi- 
ces that ſurround them, we may recal, and con- 
vince them, before it is too late, of their danger. 
Young Fairfield will have every occaſion, from 
the diſſipation, the vanity, the confidence, the 
arts, the incorreQneſs, he wilt obſerve in ladies 
of polite life, to adhere more cloſely to my 
daughter; and the hypocriſy, the ceremony, the 
debauchery of the men, will drive them back to 
this retreat, with double prejudices in its favour. 
He reſolved therefore to take the earlieſt opportu- 
nity of adviſing with his friend upon the ſubject; 
and as Mr. Fairfield ſoon after dropt in 
from a walk he had been taking round the 
meadows, he withdrew with him to the hermitage, 

and mentioned his propoſal 

Though the old gentleman was unprepared for 
the argument of Mr. Bentley, his confidence in 
his prudence, determined him to acquieſce without 
delay, and the only difficulty that aroſe, was how 
| : to 
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to break the affair to the young lovers; this Mr. 
Bentley engaged to take upon himſelf, and the o- 
ther gave him full power to act as he thought 
proper by his ſon. I have many friends in town, 
ſaid he, to whoſe care I can commit them, and 
the ſooner they go the better. Mr. Fairfield con- 
tinued his walk, and Mr. Bentley ſought his pu- 
pils. They were walking arm in arm, in a ſhady 
part of the garden, Maſter Fairfield, Maſter 
Bentley; Gentlemen, the evening is particularly 
tempting, I propoſe to make a longer excurſion 
than uſual, and ſhall conſider your company as a 
favour. We will juſt ſtep in and apologize to 
Miſs Bentley, who 1 fancy is now preparing the 
tea-table, and then proceed upon our ramble. 


C H A P. XXI. 


Tur charms of the country were uncom- 
monly fine, and the young gentlemen in high 
ſpirit. The beauties of the ſpring were juſt con- 
_ firmed, and the ſun beginning to decline into the 
welt, ſoftened the ſeverity of his beams. The 
yellow-hammers were whiſtling their wild notes 
on the hedges, and the mellow note of the black- 
bird, at a diſtance, faintly warbled in the air. 
| The 
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The mowers had begun their toil, and the hay - 
makers jung cheerſully in the vallies. A clear 
blue ſky reflected its azure beauties in the wa- 
ters, and the zephyrs played about the poplar. 
and dwelt upon the fragrance of the hawthorn. 
A univerſal ſmile of joy diffuſed itſelf around, 
and Mr. Bentley and his companions viſibly thared 


in it. After remarking the beauties of the ſcene 


before them, the old gentleman led to the eclair- 
ciſlement as follows. I have ſomething to com- 
municate, gentlemen, to my yothg friends which 
perhaps, they little dream of; and have, with 
the permiſſion of Mr. Fairfield, taken this oppor- 
tunity to conſult your approbation upon it. The 
reſpect you have ever ſhewn to my opinion, and 
the alacrity with which-all my councils have been 


followed, makes me the more readily undertake 


to make a diſcovery, which, but for one circum- 
ſtance, I am perſuaded, would be particular- 
ly pleaſing. My friend. Maſter Fairfield, has 
commiſſioned me to ſuggeſt to you, that it is our 
mutual withes, that you will prepare for an early 
journey to London; you will be made acquainted 
with our motive for this procedure, and will, per- 
haps, more readily embrace our plan of conduct, 
as my ſweet William here will attend you. It is 
not expected you ſhould remain there above a year 
or two at fartheſt. You will, in the mean time, 
have every opportunity of correſponding with my 
daughter, and at the expiration of that term, 
you will be inſeparably united. I value you, fir, 
as my own ſon, you are dear to me, and I ſhould 
be ſorry to give a moment's uneaſineſs ro your bo- 
ſom ; but there are many reaſons that influence 


the 
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the opinions of parents, of the propriety of 
which, perhaps, their children cannot ſo well de- 
termine; and I know, fir, your ſenſe of duty 
will always direct you to act wiſely. 


Voung Bentley was overjoyed with the thoughts 
of ſeeing London, and Fairfield wiped away a few 
tears, that eſcaped him, and graſping Mr. Benticy 
by the hand, replied, You are very kind, fir, to 
expreſs yourſelf ſo warmly in my tavour, and to 
take fuch - pains, as you have done, in declaring 
my father's will towards me. I thank you, fir, 
with my whole heart, and will always bear wit- 
neſs to your goodneſs. You juſtly ſuſpect my love 
for Miſs Bentley, will be a prevailing motive with 
me to with a continuance in the country ; but, ſir, 
deeply as my affections are engaged, and ardent- 
ly as I doat upon my Betſy ; though the felicity 
of my days depend upon her preſence, and my 
nights are ſpent in contemplating her virtues; 
though every emotion of my heart beats for that 
excellent young lady, and life itſelf would be in- 
different without her: yet, with all theſe pre- 
poſſeſſions, ſhould my father command me never 
to fee her more, as my ſoul liveth, I would obey 
him. Tho” the bittered ſorrow would be my por- 
tion all the reſt of my days, as my ſoul liveth, I'd 
obey him. I will teach my father, fir, to expect 
every obedience from his ſon, and ſhall prepare 
for Landen, or wherever elſe he pleaſes. I —— I 
confeſs, fir, I am rather confuſed, fir,—a little 
unprepared for all this; but ſhall eſteem it a fa- 
vour, you will excuſe my attendance upon you 
any farther, and ſuffer me to collect myſelf alone, 
| before 
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before I ſeek my father. Mr. Bentley ſmiling, aſ- 
ſented, and as he walked with a quick ſtep to a 
thick coppice near at hand, the winding path 
ſoon hid him from their view. When he had got 
ſome little way into the wood, he turned his 
head to ſee if he was obſerved, and pulling ont 
his handkerchief in haſte, indulged an agony of 
forrow. 


Ihe thoughts of being ſeparated from his Bet/y, 
endeared her doubly to his affections; and reſ- 
petting the demands upon this ſenſe, he was not 
determined about wiſdom. He revolved in his 
mind a thouſand little circumſtances of paſt bliſs, 
- and perplexed himſelf with as many fears for the 
future. The poſſibility of an alteration of her 
ſentiments towards him, in ſo long an abſence as 
two years; the uncertainty of mortality, and all 
the various anxieties with which lovers ſtudiouſly 
torment themſelves, ruſhed violently upon his ſoul. 
He leaned his head upon his arm, and reclined 
againſt a beech-tree, and ſobbed as if his heart 
was breaking; he would alternately lift up his 
ſwimming eyes to heaven, and then ſunk down his 
head again; then folding his arms acroſs his breaſt, 
indulged a luxury of ſenſation. He ſtarted on a 
_ ſudden, he preſſed his hand upon his forehead, 
pauſed, looked confuſedly around him, put his 
handkerchief into his pocket, and briſkly walked 
forwards. Again the ſweet image of Miſs Bentley 
ſwam before his ſight, and he melted into ſoft- 
neſs as before, 


Perhaps, 
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„Perhaps, ſaid he, when I am far, far diſtant, 
ſrom this lovely ſpot, Miſs Bentley may bleſs it 
with her preſence. She may attend to the chir- 
ping of the graſs-hoppers, and liſten to the even- 
ing ſong of yonder linnet; the ſoft murmuring 
of that ftock-dove may ſooth her ear, when I am 
far away. The weary labourer returning at even, 
from the buſineſs of the field, may meet her on 
this very ſpot, and gaze with admiration on her 
beauties, and heedleſsly deſtroy the impreſſion of 
theſe footſteps I could worſhip with pleature. Oh! 
Mr. Bentley, my honoured counſellor and friend, 


I am indebted to you for many valuable precepts, 


but you never taught me to deny the finer feelings 
of the man, or to be inſenſible to the perfections 
of your daughter. Again he proceeded forward 
with an irregular ſtep, and his eyes were directed 
on the ground. Buſied im theſe reflections on his 
miſtreſs, he had nearly reached the extremity of 
the wood, before he recolleted whither he was 
going; and turning reluctantly to the ſtile that led 
to the adjacent meadows, he fat upon it for ſome 
time, to contemplate the ſcene he was leaving. 
Perhaps, ſaid he, ſighing moſt profoundly, my 
papa's wiſdom may make my departure neceſſary, 
and I may not viſit theſe rural graces again for a 
long ſeaſon. Then obſerving a ſeat of turf at 
the foot of a lofty elm, on which his Beth had 
often liſtened to his faithful ftory, Dear peaceful 
witneſs of my calmer hours, he ſaid, facred be 
your venerable ſhade for love and conftancy, and 


truth and virtue, for ever and for ever. May no 


unhallowed ſtep prophane your ſweet aſylum. 
May the ſmooth tongue of flattery and falſehood, 
| be 
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pe never heard within thee, to violate the bounds 
of peace and joy. Here may ſpring produce the 
choiceſt garlands of her flowers. Here may 
ſummer ſhine with mildeſt luſtre; around theſe 
fields may the fulleſt ſheaves of autumn be ſcat- 
tered; and here may the bleak winds of winter 
be very pitiful and ſparing of their power. He 
had inſenſibly reached the ſeat, and ſat down in 
a meditative poſture upon it. In that moment he 
queſtioned the conſiſtency of his father's charac- 
ter. He conceived it poſſible he had been flatter- 
ed in his illneſs, with a political approbation of 
his paſſion, and that as the purpoſes of 
health were anſwered, ſome new meaſures had 
been concerted againſt him. Perhaps, ſaid he, 
it is expected that an abſence of two years, will 
ſeparate ſmy affections from Miſs Bentley; and, 
perhaps, it is thought expedient to part us for 
ever; and, perhaps, ſhe is deſtined for ſome hap- 
pier man; but if that be poſſible, dropping down 
on both knees upon the graſs, and fervently claſp- 
ing his hands together; if that be poſſible, if 
any tender aſſiduity can be forgotten, and ſome 
more favoured rival be preferred in my ſtead, may 
the eternal bleſſing of the Almighty be the portion 

of both of them: but as for me, if ever I forget 
my fidelity to that incomparable creature, may 
the ſmiles of heaven forſake me, and may I no 
longer be remembered by its mercies. Here a vi- 
olent flood of ſorrow came again to his relief, 
and his handkerchief was ſteeped in tears. 


CHAP. 
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Ir this ſeat was particularly pleaſing to young 
Fairfield, it was no leſs ſo to Miſs Bentley. Before 
the morning dew had diſſipated, ſhe ſought it, 
and before the ſhadow of the evening had length- 
ened, ſhe would retire to it, to indulge the tender 
emotion of her paſſion. It happened that even- 
ing ſhe bent her footſteps towards it. She de- 
lighted to fit there, and think upon the goodneſs 
of her Edward. She beheld at ſome little diſtance 
the man of her heart, and ſhe beheld the agitation 
of his ſoul; ſhe pauſed, and waited for the iflue ; 
ſhe heard him ſpeak tenderly in her favour, and 
ſuſpected ſomething extraordinary had happened 
to perplex him. Her boſom took the alarm, tears 
trickled down her cheeks, and ſhe could contain 
herſelf no longer. The ruſtling of the leaves 
alarm the young gentleman. He ftarted in an 
inſtant, and beheld the charmer of his ſoul before 
him. My dear, dear Betſy, was all he could ut- 
ter, and ſpringing ſorwards he caught her that 
moment in his arms. Miſs Betſey returned the ar- 
dour of his embrace, and a filence of many mi- 
nutes enſued; they gazed with unſpeakable fond- 
neſs at each other; they both attempted to ſpeak, 
but found no language but their tears. At length 
Fairfield recovering his voice a little, and preſſing 
her moſt warmly to his panting boſom, My ſweet 

Beth, 
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Beh, we muſt, we muſt, we muſt part, and part, 
perhaps, for ever! The roſes forſook her cheeks 
in a moment, and ſhe ſunk fainting into his arms. 
He no longer thought any thing of his own ſor- 
row, but centered all his ſolicitude in the object 
before him; he conveyed her with tenderneſs to 
the ſeat, laid his warm cheek upon her cold one, 
hung over her with inexpreflible anxiety, called 
her affectionately by her name, and dropped 
down motionleſs beſide her. 


Mr. Bentley and his fon, who were returning 
through the wood, in their way home, beheld 
with ſurprize the ſituation of the lovers, and in- 
ſtantly haſtened to their aſſiſtance. The old gen- 
tleman applied his ſmelling- bottle to his daughter, 
and his ſon was relieving his friend; after ſome 
time Miſs Betfy began to recover, and opening 
her eyes, enquired the meaning of her ſituation; 
then looking languiſhingly at her lover, ſhe bluſhed, 
and grew pale alternately, hung down her head, 
trembled, and again relapſed into a ſwoon. 


Poor Mr. Bentley was alarmed, a conflict of paſ- 
ions ſeized him; his knees ſmote each other, his 
hand trembled, and his heart failed him at that 
moment. He felt for a pulfe, but found none. 
He chafed her temples, but all in vain; he looked 
wildly about him, and fell proſtrate on the ground. 
Gracious heaven! deliver me, deliver me, he 
ſaid; deliver me from diſtraction and from death: 
ſave me! O fave my dear, my darling daughter, 
or all is over with the old man; and this muſt be 
his laſt petition, On the bare earth he preſſed his 

, forehead, 
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forehead, and melted with miſery and was dumb. 
In the mean time his ſon had reſtored his friend, 
and their united efforts had again recovered his - 
daughter. They raiſed the old gentleman on his 
feet, apd led him tenderly towards her. The vio- 
lence of his pleaſure was unutterable; love, gra- 
titude and joy at once overwhelmed him. 
child, my, child lives, he cried, and ſhall again 
be happy. Oh! my children, little did I expect 
this, but I gueſs the cauſe, and will remove your 
fears for ever. Maſter Fairfield, reſt aſſured, fir, 
no meaſures ſhall be taken for your departure, 
which it ſeems is ſo contrary to your inclination. 
You may truſt to my influence with your father 
for his conſent. You forfeit no good opinion 'of 
mine by this conflict. I reverence your tender 
heart, your ſuſceptible diſpoſition, and will never 
more alarm it, by a proſpect of a ſeparation from 
my daughter. Theſe ſounds were cordials to the 
young people, and after a mutual exchange of 
tender careſſes, young Fairfield proceeded for 
his father's, and Miſs Bentley, leaning upon her 
brother's um, ſought =" PRE TOS. 
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Yo UNG Bently had been EINE 116 
py in the proſpect of ſeeing Landon; he had been 
during the walk inquiſitive with his father, to ex- 
plain to him many things reſpecting the ways of 
it, and preſſed him to appoint an early day. I ſhall 
have an opportunity of communicating to you, 
fir, my ſentiments on. the novelty of the ſcene 
about me, and I know you will honour me with 
your correſpondence, and make my abſence from 
you as little irkſome as poſſible. He was full of 
theſe thoughts, when the ſituation 'of his friend 
and ſiſter ſurprized him, and though he would 
have relinquiſhed. many darling pleaſures to make 
them happy, he was not prepared for ſo ſudden a 
diſappointment of his favourite excurſion, and de- 
termined to prevail on his friend, if poſſible, to 
make a diſcretional tour for a few weeks, if he 
could not be prevailed on for more. He had ſoon 
an opportunity of converſing with his friend on 
the ſubject; and as the young gentleman had long 
deſired to ſee London, he found no difficulty in 
perſuading him to conſent to the journey: they 
relied on the kindneſs of theit fathers,. and pro- 
poſed ſetting out in a fortnight at fartheſt. If 1 
find, ſaid Fairfield, a few weeks abſence from your 
ſiſter unſupportable, you will indulge me with an 


immediate return; but if a month or two can be 
endured, 
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endured, depend upon my alacrity to attend you 
the whole time. They acquainted the young lady 
with their ſcheme, and received her ſmile of appro- 
bation ; and as the old gentlemen conceived a very 
little acquaintance with the great world is ſuffici- 
ent to make a wiſe man ſick of it, they made no- 
heſitation about their conſent, and every thing 
was got ready for their journey. The lovers em- 
ployed their time in planning little amuſements to 
_ employ themſelves in their abſence from each 

other, and promiſed themſelves uncommon rap- 
ture, when they ſhould meet again. | 


Mr. Bentley knew ſomething of the human 
heart, and ſuſpected that the engagements of the 
great city might take a ſtronger hold on their 
young minds, than they ſeemed to be aware of; 
however, he reſolved to truſt to the event, and 
permit them to ſet forward, as ſoon as they 
thought proper. He determined, however, to 
give them the beſt counſel in his power, before 
they left him, and the reſt he left to the great 


diſpoſer of all things. 

A few evenings before their departure, he call- 
ed his children and young Fairfield about him, 
and addreſſed them in the following manner. 
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Troven we are about to part only for 
a few weeks, mortality is more than a leſſon, and 
it is poſſible this may be the laſt inſtruction you 
may ever receive from me. I ſhall be faithful to 
the charge of my friend, and faithful to the con- 
ſcience within me. I ſhall not confine myſelf, firs, 
to the circumſtances of your preſent journey alto- 
gether, but endeavour to explain to you ſome 
things, which, if remembered, may do you ſer- 
vice, in your future converſation with mankind. 


In that proud city you are ſeeking, you will 
be tempted to negle& every advantage of time, 
and every intereſt of eternity. You will be 
tempted to depart from the religion of your fa- 
- thers, to ſwerve from the maxims of morality, 
the doctrines of truth, and the leſſons of humi- 
lity, I bave been ſo carefully inculcating in your 
minds. A broad volume of vice will be diſplay- 
ed before you; your paſſions will be inflamed with 
a thouſand ſpecious temptations ; and you will be 
ſubject to corruptions from every quarter, from 
which your ſenſe ſhall not be ſufficient to ſave you. 
Lou will obſerve among the rich, a pride, a lux- 
ury, a diflipation, a profligate licentionſneſs of 
man- 


ht 


manners ; among the poor, a general emulation 
to imitate the follies and the faults of thoſe above 
them. Vou will find, as Shateſpear ſays, The pea- 
fant treads chſely on the noble's heel. Among the 
learned and the liberal, as they ſtile themſelves, 
you will witneſs to the moſt deſpicable narrow 
contentions. You will ſee men of ſenſe ſighing for 
ſhadows, and the wiſe weeping for a ſtraw. You 
will be in danger of ſeduction from the ignorance 
of learning, the deformity of beauty, the poiſon 
of the glaſs, and the dulneſs of witty conver- 
ſation. I will explain theſe paradoxes as I go 
along. | 


You are going into a world, where ſach men as 
Hobbes, Bolingbroke, and Chubb, have been before 


you; you will find in the libraries of the learned, 


caſuiſts that explain away the letter and fpirit of 
the goſpel; ſceptics that deny its truths, and in- 
fidels who hold them in deriſion. You will find 
contenders for the dignity of degraded reaſon, 
and the beauty of moral virtue, who yet deny 
the immortality of the ſoul, and reduce the boaſt- 


ed nobility of their nature, to a level with the 


brutes that periſh. 1 
The pride of propagating ſtrange creeds, and 


_ departing from the prejudices of the vulgar, has 


filled the world with all the variety of opinions 
that confound it. This has induced men of the 
meaneſt capacities, and moſt confined views, to 
vindicate what they are taught from books; 
to believe is a diſcretional agency in man; 
and to purſue the wildeſt chimeras of their own 
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fancy, for an infallible criterion of reaſon. The 


ignorant always conceive they maintain the privi- 
leges of a liberal education, by peremptory deci- 
ſions on queſtions, about which the world may 
be generally divided. They pay an implicit reve- 
rence to their own ipſe dixits, and doubt of the 
underſtanding of every man, who differs but mi- 
nutely from themſelves. They have an argument 
in the notional dignity of their reaſon, which al- 
ways ſupports them through the molt palpable 
contradictions ; and they will tell you, that though 
it may be political to profeſs a public regard for 
ſuch opinions, as relate to a future exiſtence, a 
day of judgment, an heaven, and an hell, to awe 
the multitude, and promote the purpoſes of civil 
ſociety; yet they muſt ever conſider themſelves at 
liberty to indulge their own thoughts in the cloſet, 
and there they conceive, that the more liberally 
they think, the better. Such men conſider a con- 
veriation with books to be wiſdom, and ſuperficial 
philoſophy to be learning. They are ignorant in 
the worſt ſenſe of the word, and I guard you to 
avoid their reveries, as -you value your ſouls 
health,, and wiſh for that peace which paſſeth un- 
derſtanding. While I was in the city, I had ma- 


ny opportunities of witneſſing to the regular dul- 


neſs of theſe ſpecious enquirers, theſe At 
reſpecters of their own darkneſs. 


I was once introduced to a mechanical wit of 
this caſt, who was nurſing a child about a year 
old, by the fire-ſide, in the centre of a vaſt pile of 
duſty volumes. He had written a book of ſenten- 
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ces with his own hand, and r 
ex ſomething extraordinary from him. 

— extraordinary, indeed, for inſtead of 
the vulgar lullabies of common nurſes, he talked 
to it of the axioms of Boyle, and the ele- 
ments of Euclid; and as he dandled it on his knee, 
and danced it in his arms, he would moſt learn- 
edly deſcant upon the ſquaring of the circle, the 
diviſibility of matter, the principles of the air- 
pump, and the power of a perpetual motion. 


You mult pity ſuch men, they are too contemp- 


tible for laughter . 


c H A P. XXV. 


— 


I Recommend to you, in every circumſtance of 
life, to keep as independant of yourſelves as pofli- 
ble. Be cautious how you ſuffer a love of com- 
pany to lead you into indiſcriminate ſocieties; and 
to call off the mind from every attention that 

comes it. | f 


Men who look for pleaſure from the converſa- 
tion of the croud, are ſeldom reconciled to them- 
ſelves in ſolitude;. and you will find it wiſer to cul- 
tivate a good correſpondence with your own 
hearts, than truſt to a temporary entertainment 
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with occaſional companions. We contract all our 
worſt habits from the prejudices of cuſtom, or the 
miſtakes of the world; and the leſs a man aſſoci- 
ates with the croud, the leſs he will be informed 
of its follies. I by no means recommend a cyni- 
cal reſerve, a contemptuous indifference, an unſo- 
cial ſilence when appealed to; but mean that you 
mould be very circumſpe&t in chuſing your ac- 
quaintance; that the number of them be confined 
to a ſmall ſenſible circle; and that though you 
take a pleaſure in their company, not to make 
your happineſs laviſhly depend upon them. If 
you accuſtom yourſelves properly to divide your 
day, by a round of uſeful duties, innocent a- 
muſements, and inſtructive applications, you will 
find your hours dance chearfully along, and your 
moments will very ſeldom be languid. You will 
learn, in the language of Dr. Toung, to meet 
your naked hearts alone;” and agree with the 
ſame author in this animated apoſtrophe: 


O bi to reaſon, loft to manly thought! 
Loft to the nobler ſallies of the foul, 
Who think it ſolitude to be alone. 


I knew men whoſe ſenſe I highly reſpected, and 
whoſe tempers did honour to humanity ; who, for 
want of regulating their lives by ſome ſuch rules 
as I have preſcribed to you, were compelled to 
live continually, as I may ſo expreſs it, at a 
dangerous diſtance from themſelves. From an 
early attachment to ſociety, they had few op- 
portunities of ſelf-examination, till reflection, 
like a patient creditor, came upon them with an 
additional charge, and drove them more conſtant- 


ly 
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ly to company to avoid it. They have ſurprized me 
when complaining of their health, and affecting an 
ignorance of the cauſe, to think men of the ſtrifteſt 
underſtanding could be ſo ſtudious to paſs a cheat 
upon themſelves, in a concern of the laſt moment. 
With what concern have I remarked an exceſſive 
indulgence of the bottle, at the expence of con- 
ſtitution, judgment, the good opinion of ſenſible 
men, the eaſe of relations, and every thing that 
ought to be valued! But remember, my dears,. 
a ſtudied inſenſibility may and muſt miſcarry, and 
there is ſuch a thing as midnight ſolitude, and 
ſuch men muſt meet it as they can. 


What a ſtrange ſtate of felicity muſt his be, 
who depends ſolely on the bottle! In every emer- 
gency of care he flies to the bottle. In every 
moment of languor he conſtantly conſults his bot- 
tle; and when reflection preſſes hard on him, he 
is ready to ſay to his bottle, in the language of a 
ſinking apoſtle, © Save me, fave me, or I pe- 

riſh,” 80 


You wilt frequently find, A you ſuffer yourſelf 
to aſſociate with the intemperate, ſome mean art- 
ful ſpirits capable of affecting an extraordinary 
vivacity, to betray you into a ridiculous ſituation, 
and then, perhaps, will prove themſelves every 
way capable, after having been the means of 
your diſgrace, to draw the criticiſms of the room 


upon it. 
You will promiſe yourſelves fomerhing kf from the 


bvely fallies of the Choice Spirits, but there you 
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will be miſerably miſtaken. You will find among 
them an exceſs of ſtupidity, diſguiſed by an auk- 
ward brilliancy of expreflion; their great forte 
conſiſts in punning upon words, and deviating from 
decency as far as poſſible. They ſay any thing 
for the ſake of the ſaying, and ſecure the ap- 
plauſe of the room on terms, that would cover a 


plain man's face with bluſhes. 


C H A P. XXVL 


Vo U have read how the wiſe Spartans taught 
their children ſobriety, by expoſing their drunken 
ſlaves before them. In London grave citizens de- 
bauch their children themſelves; and you will ob- 
ſerve in every particular the reverſe of that judici- 
ous ſyſtem of honeſt manners, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the Lacedemoniar polity. 


So univerſal is the love of gluttony and 
fealting, that you will be ready to conceive, 
that man was endowed with an immortal 
mind, only to invent high-flavoured ſauces, and 
conſult what diſhes are moſt pleaſing to his palate; 
a luxury of invention is employed to W 
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viands from their tables, and the moſt pernicious 
compoſition of ſtrong wines, and deſtructive ſpi- 
ces, fubſtituted in their ſtead. Inhoſpitable men 
they poiſon their gueſts, and think they do them 
a favour. When the buſineſs of a pariſh is to be 
ſettled, a public feaſt is provided; when the bounds 
of a diftri are to be determined, a public feaſt is 
provided; when the livery attend upon their 
mayor, a public feaſt is provided; and when the 
governors of public charities meet together, pub- 
lic feaſts are provided. In ſhort, nothing is cele- 
brated, nothing is performed; there is no loyal- 
ty, no patriotiſm, no public ſpirit, no charity, no 
harmony, unleſs public feaſts be provided. Theſe 
public feaſts conſtantly begin with gluttony, pro- 
eced with drunkenneſs, and end in riot and con- 
fuſion. The father of a family reeling home 


from his debauch, is ſeduced by the cotirtezan to 


the houſe of ill- fame, which his ſon, Fair 
had left a few moments before him. 


O my children! let me conjure you, by all the 
maxims I have taught you, if your future lot 
ſhould mix you with ſuch men, to avoid their mi- 


ſerable infatuations. 


When you are invitedto the tables of the polite, 
expect nothing but unſocial ceremonies, unmean- 
ing profeſſions, contemptible forms, and a ſtupid 
confinement of 10ur. 'The great art to make 
yourſelves agreeable, is merely to toaſt beauties 
you never ſaw, and great men you never heard 
of; to admire ſomething in the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, and to gratify the vanity of her daughter: 


you 
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you may ſay as much as you pleaſe without think- 
ing, but depend upon it, if, you adhere to truth 
and propriety, you will be diſqualified altogether. 


Converſation generally turns on queſtions of 
little moment, and which an ingenious mind 
might either defend or confute, with equal ſucceſs 
and advantage. If you are called upon to en- 
gage in a diſpute, weigh well this circumſtance 
before you begin; and if you find the ſubject im- 
material in itſelf, be very cautious how you ſuffer 
your prejudice or your pride to get the better of 
your candour; be always prepared for a defeat, 
and indifferent about the poſitiveneſs of your ad- 
verſary. Do not deſpiſe his opinion, becauſe it 
differs from your own; but content yourſelf with 
conceiving, you had conſidered the object through 
different mediums, and that it is poſſible both may 
be right in part, and that both may have been e- 
qually miſtaken. You will have every advantage 
over the confident, and at the time they are ready 
to cry victory! victory! your candour will rob 
them of a triumph. 


Politics Iay generally the foundation for a ſtrong 
bias, and illiberal controverſy; and you will a& 
wiſely always to be indifferent about parties. Be 
ready to ſerve your country when there may be 
occaſion, but do not ſuffer your ſenſes to be in- 
ſulted by any public impoſtor whatever, 


N 7 
You know my ſentiments reſpecting books, and 
I again earneſtly aqviſe you to avoid the libraries 
of the learned; confine yourſelves to moral en- 
tertainment, 
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tertainment, hiſtory and the beſt poets, but med- 

dle not with commentators in divinity, as you 

wiſh ſalvation to your ſouls. They a are dangerous, 
they are doubtful. 


Leave Grotius and Puffendorf to regulate the 
laws of nations, and if you are inclined to envy 
the reſpe& paid to their authorities, hear the de- 
claration the former made on his death-bed. Af- 
ter all the learning he had diſplayed, all the vo- 
lumes he had written, that his whole life had been ſpent 
in buſy idleneſs, unworthy the ſcholar and the man. 
Sir Jſaac Newton's Principia has, perhaps, rather 
informed the world, than ſerved it; and, perhaps, 
it may be ſaid with equal truth, that all the diſco- 
veries which have been made by ſcientific men, 
rather amuſe the mind, and ſhew its power, than 
tend to correct the heart, and mend the manners 
of the people. The wiſdom of the heart, firs, is 
ſeldom taught in ſchools; yet you ſhall find that 
to be the only true wiſdom, in the day when the 
ſun ſhall ſtart from its ſphere, and the pillars of 
creation tremble. You will, perhaps, one day 
conceive, my dears, I have confined your educa- 
tions, by keeping from you a knowledge of the 
languages; but when you are inclined to cenſure 
my ' miſtakes, aſk yourſelves, of what utility is 
Greek and Latin, but for ſchoolmen and lawyers 
to ſhew their pedantry; phyſicians, to diſguiſe 
their preſcriptions; and apothecaries, to ſcrawl 
labels upon gallipots? Believe me, firs, our 
ſcholars are, in general, the dulleſt of dull men; 
becauſe a perſuaſion of ſchool conſequence, keeps 

them 
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them from all ſelf-knowledge; they contract a mi- 
ſerable narrowneſs of opinion, and pronounce all 
men blockheads, who have not been claſſically 
educated like themſelves. Let theſe conſequential 
men inform me, what they have collected from 
the odes of Horace and Anacreon, that ſhould'ſo 
exalt them above the croud; or let them inform 


me, what advantage can be derived from a conver- 
ſation with the ancients, that the moderns are 


not poſſeſſed of already. Let them waſte their 
lamps in midnight ſtudies, and emaciate their bo- 
dies by the application of their minds; and let 
them have fame for their fortunes: but remem- 
ber, a very little learning is ſufficient to make a 
good man, and that all the knowledge of Greece 
and Rome, will never vindicate a bad one. 


C HAP. 
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Yovu will find a general affectation of lan- 
guage in public ſpeakers, which betrays a want 
of argument in themſelves, and inſults the ſenſe 
of every man who hears them. They will ſpin 
out. an oration at the bar, or a ſermon in the pul- 
pit, to an hour's length, the ſubſtance of which 
might be collected in ten lines, and delivered in 
as many minutes. I will inſtance ſome of their 


arts, to teach you it is contemptible and unwor- 
thy. 


A certain orator, who, in my day, uſed to 
read lectures upon eloquence to the ladies and their 
lap-dogs, ſpeaking of a tree, went on as follows: 
the root, the trunk, the bark, the body, the ſap, 
the branches, the buds, the leaves, the blofſoms, 
and the fruit. By-which means, he took up ſo 
much time in wire-drawing four letters, that the- 
audience forgot the connection of the laſt ſentence, . 
and the gentleman had the liberty of taking an 
abrupt leave of his ſubject, and proceed upon a- 
nother head, without tnjuring his oration. 


I remember to have ſat under a preacher, whoſe 
private character, I am well informed, was a very 
correct 
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correct one, who injured the influence of his ex- 

ample, by the obſcurity and languor of his pre- 
cept; by an affectation of originality, and an un- 
natural attention to language, while the buſineſs 
of his diſcourſe ſtood ſtill, When ſpeaking once 
of the prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
inſtead of dwelling upon the horrors of ſuch a 
viſitation, in a rational, alarming way, he at- 
tempted to entertain his audience- by a poetical 
picture, Her proud palaces, her lofty -domes, 
her ſtately edifices, her glorious temples, her 
ſtrong battlements, /were to be laid low, and the 
ſound of merry minſtrelſy to be heard within her 
no more. | 

Now let me caution you againſt being ſurprized 
at ſuch preaching, it may pleaſe the ear, it may 
win the paſſions; but how will your follies be re- 
proved, your piety eſtabliſhed, or your judgment 
informed? And remember it is a ſure ſign, either 
of want of abilities, or a want of ſeriouſneſs, in 
ſupporting the great cauſe, the preacher is intruſted 
to the care of. Let your ſpeaking and writing be 
free from ſuperfluous ſtudied expreſſions. If a 
meaning can be conveyed in three plain words, 
ſtudy not to uſe four; and reſpecting what is called 
eloquence, leave others to water that garden, 
and gather the fruits of it, when they have done. 


- You will have the moſt melancholy picture of- 
the weakneſs and miſery of mortality conſtantly - 
before you. You will ſee miſerable wretches of 
threeſcore, ſtooping beneath the weight 7 
wealth; accumulating, by the moſt- aggravate 
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oppreſſions on the poor, an increaſe of afflition 
on themſelves ; loſt to every thing, but their farms, 
and their merchandizes, their contracts, and their 
gains: each returning ſun that riſes on their pale 
nocturnal vigils, lights them to additional care, to 
harrow up their ſpirits within them. They mo- 
nopolize the bounties of heaven, and ſhut their 
granaries from the poor that are pining in the 
ſtreets, and yet talk of honeſty, of juſtice, In- 
ſolent ſlaves! they dare to cenſure the highway- 
man and the houſe-breaker, and call murder an 
enormity ! But the arm of heaven is not ſhortened, 
and viſibly viſits for theſe things. 


I warn you to beware of wealth, or be content 
to bid adieu to felicity for ever. The compilers 
of our litany have wiſely connected it in one peti- 


tion with the moſt ſolemn circumſtances that can 
attend us: In all time of our tribulation, in 


all time of our wealth, in the hour of death, and 


in the day of judgment.” 


Vou will find as you advance to age, when the 
warm impetuoſities of youth are forgotten, ava- 
rice, like a viper, will be creeping to your boſom, 
and it will demand every effort of your reaſon to 
oppoſe its inſinuating progreſs. It preys perpetu- 
ally on peace, like a vulture gnawing at the vitals. 
It freezes up the warm blood about the heart, and 
makes the gall continually overflow. It deſtroys 
every tender, every rational, every laudable 
emotion of the man; the affections bow down be- 
fore it; and it contracts the powers of the mind 
to nothing. It faſt bars the gates of heaven eter- 

nally, 
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nally, and kindles hell within the centre of the 
ſoul. It allows no reſt for the ſole of the foot by 
day, nor for the temples on the pillow by night, 
and makes exiſtence the greateſt of all curſes. 
Say unto wiſdom, firs, thou art my fiſter, and 
think carefully of theſe things. 


The little advantage of fortune providence has 
bleſſed you with, employ like political ſtewards, 
for the benefit of the poor and needy. Water the 
dry ground. As it will ever become you to in- 
form the ignorant by your counſel, ſo will the ca- 
lamities of the poor have always a claim upon 
your purſes. Chear the drooping children of 
modeſt merit, who conceal their ſorrows in the 
ſhade, and rather patronize men of want, than 
men of genius. Be not indiſcriminately liberal, 
but ſecure a conſtant fund for the benefit of future 


claimants. You will find the ſtreet abounding | 


with beggars, who prefer a precarious ſubſiſtence 
to the care of their pariſhes, and you will be told, 
they are no objects of diſtreſs, but vagrants ac- 
cording -to law; but let not the pleas of ſordid 
minds excuſe you from diſtributing a few pence, 
for remember the love of freedom is a univerſal 
paſſion, and perhaps in their ſituation you might 
do the ſame. And truſt me, young men, 1- give 
you a profound leſſon of conſummate wiſdom, when 
I conjure you to deſpiſe money. 


Be ever chearful to do the ſtricteſt juſtice to the 
minuteſt graces in other men, and think, and 
ſpeak tenderly of their moſt capital errors. Con- 


ſider how far the want of education, the bad ex- 
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amples of parents, the profligacy of young com- 
panions, train the inconſiderate to violate the 
laws of their country, and to forfeit their lives for 
the crime. Commiſerate the hardneſs of the bad 
man's heart, and let your pity follow the obdurate 


felon to the gallows. 


If you wiſh to be wiſe, you will be humble, 
very humble: you will lead the blind tenderly by 
the hand, and eaſe the weary traveller of his bur- 
den. A ſenſe of your own inſufficiency will teach 
you to allow for all the deficiencies of others, and 
you will reverence honeſty in rags, and will call 
every man your brother: ſo ſhall you never be 
mortified by the ill-natured reflections of the 
world, nor be inclined to reflect on it in return. 
If you are meek yourſelves, you will conſider it- 
becoming to diſcountenance the arrogance of 
others. You will reſpe& only intrinſic dignity, 
and pay no ſuperſtitious regard for the fur gown 
of an alderman, the garter of a peer, or the 
trappings of a king. You will vindicate the ſu- 
perior excellency of the ſoul, that portion of di- 
vinity which blazes as ſtrong in the boſom of the 
beggar as in the princes of the earth, the mighty 
rulers of the nations. Never, I intreat you, let 
your ſenſe be awed by ſuperfluous appendages of 
the man, but weigh his virtues in the true ba- 
lance, and judge of him by his intrinſic perfe&i- 
ons. Feed not the inſolent vanity of the rich; 
gratify not the fancied ſuperiority of the proud; 
yield not to the nominal character of any; but 
diveſt all of their external recommendations, and 
judge freely without diſtinction of every one who is 

deficient 
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deficient in real merit: Be humble without mean- 


neſs; be correct without pride; be zealous with- 
out bigotry; be ſpirited without reſentment. 


H A F. XVIII. 


Avo ID idleneſs, as you would eſcape per- 
dition; ſhe is the mother of all immorality and 
prophaneneſs, and the cauſe of more corruptions 


than can be enumerated in many volumes. Men 
of fortune are her particular votaries and ſlaves; 
they make every valuable ſacrifice at her ſhrine, 
and court her with the blindeſt devotion. She 
claſſes the nobleman and the pick-pocket together, 
and leads men of the firſt public ſtations in the 
kingdom to aſſociate with the vileſt reptiles in the 
land. She teaches her ſcholars to devote all their 
talents and time to rattling of ſquare pieces of ivory 
and ſhuffing of painted paſte-boards, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by dice and cards. They will riſque an eſtate 
upon the valour of a game-cock, or the fleetneſs 
of a courſer, and ſtake as much upon the craw- 
ling of a vile maggot on a table, the trickling of 
a drop of rain down the window-ſaſh, or the 
drawing of a ſtraw from the thatch of an hovel, 

as 
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as will keep a large family of pining poor for one 
year, and very frequently for ſeven. Yet, in all 
this time, their honeſt induſtrious tradeſmen are 
ſacrificing, from the largeneſs of their debts, and 
the length of their credit, while their miſtreſſes 
are riotting upon the wreek of their fortunes. 
Yet theſe unaccountable men talk of the antiqui- 
ty of their titles, talk of the dignity of their 
blood, pride them on the honour of their anceſ- 
tors, when they have no honour, no character of 
their own. 

My dear rational young friends, you have im- 
mortal ſpirits to provide for; you are travelling 
very faſt for eternity, and ſtand each doubtful 
moment on the brink of the cold grave. You are 
accountable to heaven, to ſociety and yourſelves, 
for the employment of every hour of your time; 
and you will eſſentially ſerve yourſelves by ſerving 
others, and not ſuffering your hours to be negli- 
gently waſted away. 


In the great city you will be ſhocked at the in- 
equality of thoſe wiſe laws, on which Engli/hmen 
ſo particularly pride themſelves. You will ſee the 
moſt horrid oppreſſions, might trampling upon 
right, the beam of juſtice biaſſed by the ſtrong 
hand of power. The inns of court ſwarm with 
litigious mercenaries, who ſet ſociety together by 
the ears, and prey upon their properties when 
they have done. Be cautious how you liſten to 
their councils, and rather renounce a ſmall legal 
claim, than fecure the certain loſs of gaining a 
victory over your adverſary. 


If 
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If you are inclined to be languid or inſenſible 
of the advantages of your ſituation in life, turn 
your thoughts to the many thouſand wretched ob- 
jects that are languiſhing in hoſpitals, that pine in 
priſon houſes, that groan in dungeons, and periſh 
in the ſtreets continually. Think how many are 
gaſping on a ſick bed, or ſinking in the great deep; 
how many are buried in mines, and court death 
with earneſt ſolicitation. Theſe reflections will 

rouſe you; they will awaken you to a ſenſe of 
your own happineſs, and ſtimulate you to adore 
that good providence, who has ſo graciouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed you, by a great multitude of its mer- 
cies. 


C H A P. . 


Yov will have every temptation to be carried 
with the ſtream, in purſuit of public amuſement. 

The play-houſe, the opera, the midnight maſque- 
rade, and many other faſhionable entertainments, 
lead the young of both ſexes to every exceſs. of 
diſfipation ; where health is ſacrificed, and ſenſe 
neglected; where morals are-preverted, and cha- 
racters deſtroyed; where the precept of the pa- 
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rent is deſpiſed, and the leſſon of the tutor for- 
gotten. I have a poſitive opinion of your diſere- 
tion, and will truſt you to conſult a moderation and 
prudence, in every purſuit of your lives. I will 
admit you may indulge yourſelves with ſome de- 
gree of theſe kind of amuſements, with entire 
ſafety; but remember, if a miſconduct ſucceeds, 
you were ſtudious to tempt temptation. | 


Let your dreſs never be ſubject to the capricious 
viciflitudes of faſhion; for by dreſs you will ob- 
ſerve all orders of men reverſed, and all ages 
confounded together. I have ſeen clergymen in 
their canonicals with jockey hats, and grave citi- 
zens in pig-tails; mechanics appear like dancing- 
maſters, and their wives like ladies of pleaſure; 
tinmen may wear bag-wigs, and barbers flouriſh 
in the politeſt aſſemblies, with ſword-knots 
and ſolitaries. The mother of a family, grown 
bald with years, will carry a weighty compoſition 
of hair, paſte, powder and pomatum; and the 
young fop, her ſon, ſuſtains an immenſe colle&i- 
on of the ſame materials on his ſhoulders. The 
coxcomical *prentice ſtruts with his gold-headed 
cane, his ſcented handkerehief, and his ſnuff.box, 
while his maſter groans beneath a weight of me- 
tal buttons, and the dimenſions of a wig that in- 


velope him. 


There is no conſiſtency in faſhionz you may 
one day be called upon to wrap your neck in large 
bandages of cambrick, and the next a ſmall Rock 
may ſupply its place; to-day a long waiſteoat 
ſhall be the pinnacle of the mode, and to-morrow 
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it muſt give place to ſome newer faſhion. The 
| akeration of a ſleeve is conſidered a matter of the 


greateſt moment; and yet when, in obedience to 
fooliſh taſte, you have complied with all this, ſome 
new mode inſtantly ſtarts up, and you are Fright- 
ful, you are hideous. How contemptible is ſuch 
inconſtancy, in what is called faſhion! They ar- 


gue the benefit of trade, and I do not object to 


men of fortune changing their coats often; but 
why muſt they ſo often vary the ſhape of them, 
or dwell ſo much on things of no moment. Gen- 
tlemen, conſult decency always, avoid formality 
always; but do not be the ridiculous dupes of thoſe 
inſignificant puppies, who preſcribe to others that 
dreſs, which they think beſt becoming in themſelves: 
it is abominable, gentlemen, to think how much 
attention is paid in London, to the ſorry article of 
cloathing, by creatures who are- all candidates 
for a ſhroud. Avoid it, as you are wiſe young 
men; avoid it, and attend to things of greater 
concern. 


There are certain words in uſe with retailers of 
ſmall talk in London; ſuch as taſte, virtd, critique, 
connoiſſeur, beaux eſprits, and belles lettres, &c. 
theſe are ſeldom employed, but to expreſs ſome- 
thing uncommon, and for reaſon it rarely 


happens, .that common ſenſe has any thing to do 


with them. For inſtance, ſhould ſome great ge- 
nius, by ſix months ' cloſe application and hard 
ſtudy, produce a tooth-pick, or a ſmelling-bottle, 
on a new conſtruction, he would be directly ſet 
down for a man of taſte; but ſhould. this great 
creature ſcamper twenty miles over hedge and 


ditch, 
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ditch, in purſuit of a butterfly, it would be more 
than taſte, it would be poſitively virt#. Should 
he condeſcend to fit in judgment on every new: 
play that is ated, and every literary compoſition 
the preſs teems with, he would, without heſitati - 
on, be pronounced a learned critique ; and infal - 
libly ſecure the character of a profound connaiſſeur, 
by diſtinguiſhing graces in painting that are not to 
be found, and dwelling upon deformities that 
never exiſted. It is very rare to meet ſo many 
ſtrong lines of perfection in one character; but 
ſhould this ſame great man be qualified to talk 
bawdry, without ſtammering over his fourth 
bottle, or to write an elegy on a lady's lap-dog, 
no body will be fo inſenſible as to deny that he is 
perfectly one of the beaux eſprits, and has a ſtrong, 
knowledge of the belles lettres. I have ſomething 
to ſay to you reſpecting the ladies (my dear Betſy: 
will be jealous of the honour of her ſex, and may; 
retire if ſhe pleaſes.) The ladies of London are 
fair and very faulty; their education, in the ge- 
neral, is uniformly falſe, and their notions of 
conſiſtency almoſt as generally miſtaken. Their 
ſenſe matures much ſooner than that of our ſex, 
and their ideas of a qualification to judge for them- 
ſelves, in points of moment, betray them much 
ſooner in life into a falſe opinion of their, own 
power, and a confidence in their own weakneſs; 
they labour, early in life, under every diſadvan- 
tage; the partial mother lays the foundation for 
that vanity, the chamber-maid as conſtantly in- 
creaſes, and the lover as certainly confirms. Miſs. 
is no ſooner arrived at her teens, but vivacity is 
encouraged for wit, and a fortunate pertneſs of 
Vo, I. 82-1511 remark, 
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remark, is iſeoaſeued For a ſtrength of utider- 
ſtanding. She affociates with girls of her own 


age, equally giddy with herſelf, and employs all 
her attention upon the milliner, the hair - dreſſer, 
the dancing-mafter, the flatterer, and the faſhi- 
ons. Her young companions teach her to ridicule 


a man of ſenſe, and call him formal; teach her 


to deſpiſe the language of truth, and call it dul- 
' neſs; teach her to admire the ignorance of a fop, 
and call it charming; in ſhort, teach her to ne- 
glect every #miable qualification ſhe is miſtreſs of, 
atd call it gaiety, politeneſs, and pleaſure. Their 
converſation is confined to cards and trifles; a 
little poetry and a very little French; a little ſenti- 
ment and a very little reaſon. I am far from inti- 
mating they are incapable of better information; 
I reverence the natural fuſceptibility of my coun- 
try-women, as much as I admire their beauties ; 
I object not to the capacities of their minds, 
but the errors of their education. I know ma- 
ny of the ſex are as diſtinguiſhable for the gra- 

ces of their underſtanding, as for the lovely 
clejſatice of their formis, or the ſweet fymmetry 
of their features; but I have often lamented, that 
the generallty are not ſufficiently political, in im- 


proving the advantages of their perſons, by the 


more laſting accompliſhmetits of the mind. 


In eonverſation they grievouſly tax the judgment 
of men of ſenſe, and demand from them the 
moſt ridiculous indulgence to the weakneſs of their 
humours; they fancy a ſovereignty in the power 
of their charms; they fancy a ſecurity in the 
pride of their reaſon; but too frequently and too 

fatally 
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fatally experience, that beauty is a bloſſom, and 
wiſdom is vain, and that ruin too conſtantly at- 
tends them. 


My dear friends, what melancholy proofs of the 
deformity of vice, and extremity of miſery, do 
the ſtreets of Londow diſplay! Each night the 
unhappy daughters of infamy and ſeduction ſwarm 
in every avenue of the metropolis; their beauty 
humbled in the duſt, and all their vanity-laid low. 
Pointed at by their own ſex, and ill · treated by 
ours, they ſeem to conſider themſelves deſerted 
of heaven and the world, and plunge into every 
exceſs of deſtruction, an horrid deſpondency can 
lead to. How many fair forms, faſhioned in 
the fineſt mould of ſymmetry and perfection, who 
have been nurſed in the ſofteſt lap of delicacy, 

whoſe infant hours have been watched over with 
the ſtricteſt aſſiduity and tenderneſs, ſt retched up- 
on the cold pavement, and periſhing with famine, 
petition ſome ſhelter from the midnight tempeſt; 
yet find no hand to help, no heart to pity them! 
Oh! think ye, what muſt they ſuffer from the hea- 
vy hand of affliction, whoſe proſperity is wretch- 
edneſs in the extreme. They fly to wine for an 
aſylum from reflection; they fly to company far 
a refuge from themſelves. Loſt to every ſhadow 
of virtue, every dawning of repentance, they 
Rudiouſly conſult the ruin of our ſex, that:firſt de- 
graded them, and think of penitence no more. 
My much loved pupils, if you think ſeriouſly 
of this melancholy picture, it is impaſſible you 
ſhould hold the leaſt commerce with the decetveil, 
or be yourſelves deceivers. I will how particular- 
tf addreſs me to my ſon. | | 
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Masrzs Bentley! ſir, your young ſuſcepti- 
ble heart has hitherto eſcaped every emotion of 
the tender paſſion; but the day may come, when 
you will acknowledge the power of the blind di- 
vinity, and worſhip devoutly at his ſhrine. Let 
me therefore, ſir, give you' a few cautions. Ne- 
ver ſuffer your affections to be abſolutely engaged, 
before your judgment is coolty conſulted. Guard 
againſt the ſuperficial accompliſhments of a face, 
and look deeply into the intrinſic excellencies of 
the mind. Prefer a fine temper to a fine fortune, 
and make beauty an inferior conſideration. Keep 
from the affectation of prudes, the levity of co- 
quets, the ſententiouſneſs of book-learned wo- 
men. Expect from matrimony much reaſon, but 
no rapture; and chuſe a wife, that you may educate 
yourſelf, Deliberately examine the minutiz of her 
diſpoſition at home and abroad, her converſation 
in private, her conduct to relations, her behavi- 
our to ſervants, her treatment of the poor. Flat- 
ter no foibles. Be free to correct every miſtake, 
and treat her with the fidelity of a tender friend- 
ſhip, the generoſity of a ſtrict candour. Above 
all things, be circumſpect that her devotion is 


-zealous, not mechanical, and that ſhe ſets a re- 
ligious example to all about her. Teach her, in 


dreſs, to obſerve a decent elegant exactneſs, rather 
than a modiſh variety; to avoid as much as poſ- 


ſible 
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fible all egotiſm and perſonality in diſcourſe ; to 
be chearfully entertaining and inſtructive; to con- 
ſult the ſtricteſt harmony, and to recommend a 
general diſtant politeneſs to every member of her 
little houſhold. Inſtruct her to educate her chil- 
dren by her eye, and to demand from them a 
uniform reſpectful obedience. Let her commands 
to ſervants be executed with filent alacrity, and 
equal decorum ; and let your table be frugal with 
ſtrict hoſpitality, and plentiful with perfect pru- 
dence. Your own ſenſe will ſuggeſt much more. 
Theſe are ſome brief heads of advice which I 
offer with a perſuaſion of doing you ſervice. Ma- 
ny years of my life have been ſpent, in giving 
vou my ſentiments reſpecting the more material 
article of religion : I need not dwell upon it 
here. There are many minute charges I could 
plead upon, but conceive what I have ſaid will 
be ſufficient. If you obſerve that, you will be 
juſt, you will be generous, you will be humble, 
you will be devout, and live ſuperior to the com- 
mon maxims of the world. You will forgive 
great injuries from others, ſooner than forgive 
yourſelf the ſmalleſt injury done them. You will 
not be meanly ſuperſtitious, nor weakly credulous 
in your dealings with ſociety. You will be pati- 
ent in adverſity, and conſiſtent in proſperity ; you 
will ſerve God zealouſly ; honour the king faith- 


fully; and love your neighbour as yourſelf, and 
be happy. . 


In this manner did Mr. Bentley conſtantly i in- 
ſtrut the young men, till the evening preceding 
their departure. 


F 3 After 
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After deſcribing the tender conflid of the two 
lovers in the wood, it will be ſuperfluous to dwell 


upon the particulars of their parting. Suffice it 


therefore to ſay, it was mutually affectionate, an 
eternal conſtancy was agreed upon on both. ſides, 
a future conſtant correſpondence by letter propo- 
ſed in abſence, and they anticipated the pleaſure 
of meeting again. They embraced tenderly, and 
wept ; and wept, and embraced again ; and as 
Fairfield was giving his laſt ſalute, Miſs Beiſey 
ſqueezed him gently by the, hand, and looking 
affectionately in his face, faid, © Remember, ſir, 
you carry with you the heart of this plain girl 
before you, and if it be poſſible for you ever to 
be neglectful of fo tender a charge, it will inevi- 
tably be broken. May the bleſſings of the Al- 
mighty be with yon, wherever you are, and may 
you return with donble prejudices in favour of 
this ſpot, and every thing about it.“ The young 


- gentlemen particularly thanked Mr. Bentley, for 
the kind cautions he had inſtilled into them, 


and promiſed to keep his leffon as a lively law for 
their eonduct, and to ſubmit all their proceedings 
in Londen to his conſtant inſpection. Their part- 
ing was particularly pathetic, the ſenſibility of all 
the parties operating together; indeed Mr. Bent- 
ley was almoſt inconſolable in the proſpect of their 
taking ſo diftant a journey, and to ſuch a fcene ; 
however, he made the beſt uſe of his reaſon, and 
ſmothered half his feelings, though the other 
half flowed plentifully at his eyes. He accompa- 
nied them to the coach at Carmarthen, and, after 
many cordial careſſes, tyok his leave, and ſaw the 
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ſtage proceeding faſt for Londoy, He ſtopped at 
ſome little diſtance from the inn, and followed the 
vehicle with his eye: his emotions were uncom- 
monly poignant at that inſtant ; he ſelt an unde» 
ſcribable objection to their journey, and would 
have given much to have had them reſtared to 
him ; but it was too late, and he proceeded fowe 
ly homeward, to conſole his daughter in their 
abſence. 


CHA P. XXI. 


As Mr. an generally comp liments his 
cattle at firſt ſetting out with a ſmack 01 his whipß- 
cord extraordinary, our young travellers were 

ſoon out of fight, and the novelty of every thing 
about them reconciled them to their new ſituation. 
Nothing material happened to retard their jour- 
ney, till they arrived within a few miles of Glou- 
ceſter, when one of the ſprings giving way, the 


.travellers were obliged to proceed on foot, while 


the coach went farward to get repaired. Our 
young friends walked arm in arm together, and 
were liſtening to the ſweet melody of birds, and 
admiring the beauties of the country, when they 
perceived a man at a ſmall diſtance, who was 
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ſinging merrily before them. He carried a ſmall 
bundle of linen with an hazel ſtick upon his ſhoul- 
ders, and was playing with a little dog that friſk- 
ed about him. Sometimes he would rub his hands 
joyfully together, and mend his pace; then whiſ- 
tle a freſu tune, and dance careleſsly along. As 
he perceived the young gentlemen behind him, 
me ſtopped ſhort, and civilly ſaluting them, re- 
queſted the favour of their company; and as the 
good- natured affability that appeared in his face 
particularly pleaſed them, they made no heſitation 
in complying. * Gentlemen, ſaid he, by the cre- 
dit of my family, I don't think you will find an 
happier man than Tom Caxon in the three king- 
doms. A penny-worth of warm purl, which I 
got juſt now at the Plough yonder, has comforted 
me amazingly, and I think 1 never was in better 
humour with myſelf and all mankind, than at 
this inſtant. As we have ſome way to walk, and 
have no particular engagements on our hands, 
ſuppoſe, gentlemen, I treat you with a few choice 


. anecdotes of my life, to paſs away the time.“ 


They confenting, he began. Tho? it is cuſtom- 
ary with all great men, who are about to give 
ſome account of their lives and memoirs, to trace 
back their anceſtry as many centuries as they are 
able; yet, firs, the incorrectneſs of pariſh regiſters 


furniſhes me with a very ſufficient excuſe for con- 


fining my relation to my immediate father, Mr. 


Ephraim Caxon, who was regularly trained to the 


razor and comb, and had the honour to carry a 


wig-box in the reign of George the Second, I ſhall 


only obſerve, reſpecting my mama, that ſhe was 
* the 


— 
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- the daughter of her mother, who had taken ſuch 
pious pains with her education, that ſhe could 
make a pudding without a written receipt, and, 
what is very remarkable, could toaſt a welch- 
rabbit in very great perfection, by the mere light 
of her underftanding. Thus deſcended, you will 
gueſs I had every capital advantage of birth, pa- 
rentage, education, &c. Indeed, I very early in 
life diſplayed a ſupernatural force of genius, for 
having once fallen afleep, and dropt my hand - 
againſt the candle, I withdrew it of my own ac- 
cord, without a ſingle ſoul being preſent to prompt 
me.. It would amaze you to hear the witticums 
of my infant years, ſuch as chopping off cat's tails, 
cropping the ears of kittens, faſtening caniſters to 
dogs, ſcattering peaſe upon ſtair-caſes, defiling 
the bells of ſober citizens, blowing out paper-lan- 
thorns, faſtening watchmen in their boxes, crack» 
ing of lamps, cum multis aliis, too tedious to men- 
tion, You mult know, gentlemen, it is faithfully 
recorded in the archives of our houſe, that before 0 
I was ſixteen, I had carefully overſet forty- ſeven 
cherry-barrows, led ſix-and- twenty blind men 
into kennels, tied eleven dead dogs to as many 
knockers, and thrown gunpowder into every old 
woman's charcoal-pan between Whitechapel and 
Charing-croſs. My grand forte conſiſted in diſtr:— 
buting penny-poſt letters for the benefit of the 
community, by which means I ſent variety of his 
Majeſty's liege ſubjects on ſleeveleſs errands, and 
often made people, who were ſhy of good.compa- 
ny, keep conſiderable levees.. Once I remember 
L fent a man-midwife to a. very good ſort of an 
old _—_— — of ſeventy-three, and ordered a 
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large parcel of child-bed linen to three ſuper- 
annuated veſtals : by tying lines acroſs the foot- 
way, I have in my time tripped up ſeventeen 
common-counci men, ſtaggering from veniſon- 
feaſts, and faſtened crackers to the tails of as 
many more. On Twelfth-day I uſed to tack 
more ſinners together than a Fleet-parſon, and 
was always very witty in ſending. to the Amſter- 
dam Fly on April morning ; but, gentlemen, you 
may take my word for it, if you pleaſe, that it 
Hath repented me ſore for all theſe things ; but 
you know nemo omnibus horis ſapit; and every man, 
they tell you, is born to ſome province, ſo wit, 
ſheer-wit, happened to be ming. 
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A S my education was pretty liberal, (egad! I 


believe you gueſs that) I had before I was ſeven- 
teen gone clean through my accidence; could de- 
cline muſa & menſa, & nominative bic lapis, a ſtone, 
like a prince or parſon. Indeed I began to be 
too much for my maſter; egad! gentlemen, I 
oould ſay the three firſt lines of gue genus pat; I 
could ſay proſodia eft que rectum; I could fay 

pria que maribus ; and, what is very remarkable, 
read the 10th chapter of Nehemiah : all this, and 
much more, I could do, which modeſty forbids 


me to mention. 


But, gentlemen, to proceed: from the time of | 


my ſtudies to my advancement in polite life, I was 
recommended by one of the truſtees of the cha- 
rity-ſchool, that had the honour to educate me; 
I ſay, firs, by his eſpecial intereſt, and very cor- 
dial recommendation, I had an appointment to 
black ſhoes, clean knives, nurſe the children, run 
of errands, and wait at table, in a merchant's 
houſe in the city ; indeed, if my miſtreſs had no 
commands for me, I was admitted into the count- 
ing-houſe, by way of diſtinction, to ſaye, in time 

the expence of a clerk. Well, gentlemen, would 
you believe it? that with all theſe advantages 


took to bad courſes, drank three pints of ſmall 


beer 


: 
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beer a day, eat hearty becanfe I was hungry, com- 
plained becauſe I could not help it, and decamped 
in a fortnight without beat of drum. Sic tranſit 
gloria mundi. 


I wrote a fine hand, and underſtood ſomething 
of accounts, ſo I determined to get into a count- 
ang-houſe, or do nothing ; for you muſt know 
we gentlemen, who are educated at the public 
expence, have made a point, of late years, not to 
degrade our families by any dirty mechanic em- 
'ployment whatever ; by which means we have the 
honour to ſubvert the good order of ſociety, and 
to ſhut out from counting-houſes all ſuch pre- 
ſumptuous perſons as are qualified at a great ex- 
pence to fill them. 


It was not long before I heard of an attorney 
who wanted an hackney-writer, and ſoon ſettled 
myſelf with him, to write ſixteen hours out of the 
four-and-twenty, for the choice pay of ten ſhil- 
lings a week. I ſoon began to enter with fpirit 
into my new ſituation ; my fellow clerks were all 
gentlemen, and inſtructed me aſſiduouſſy in what 
is called life ; ſo that by the time 1 had been en- 
gaged a month, I drank and whored, and talked 
bawdry with the beſt of them. Indeed I did not 
dine often for fear of injuring my health, yet I 
foon procured a ſhirt with a ruffle at the ſleeve 
of it, and figured away with a gold loop in my 
beaver; I was genteelly introduced to dirty-ſhirt - 
coffee-houſe, and ſhonld have become a member 
of the ſwearing fraternity, if an unlucky acci- 
dent bad not blaſted all my hopes of preferment, 

| and 
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and once more left me to the world. This was 
no other than my inadvertently ſpeaking truth to 
a client, who was to have been kept in the dark, 
for which heaven, I hope, will forgive me. Mor- 
tali ſumus is a trite proverb, and in more circum- 
ſtances of my life than one I have found it ſo; 

bur, gentlemen, in this world, nec celeri, nec forte, 
the race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
ſtrong, or my ſprightly genius had never been 
eclipſed as it has been. 


After I had parted with my old maſter, the 
attorney, I ſoon began to fink into the thades ; 
my drapery declined daily, and a conſtant negh- 
gent dithabille ſoon ſucceeded. My poor ſolitary 
ruffled {ftrt was reduced to a very plain one, and, 
by ſome means or other, the finery of my hat had 
deſerted its ſtation, However, firs, my ſpirits 
never forſook me; I whiſtled over the funeral of 
my laſt ſix- pence, as merrily as ever, and whiffed 
my ſhort pipe as gaily as I was wont to do. I 
ſhould ſoon, however, have whiſtled at the other 
ſide of my mouth, if an acquaintance had not 
recommended me as an aſſiſtant to a ſchool-maſ- 


ter, a few miles out of town; I pledged the ho- 
nour of a gentleman as a collateral ſecurity for a 


decent ſort of coat with a friend, to make my 


firſt appearance, and was very ſoon ſettled in my 
new office. 


© 
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B Y enquiring the circumſtances of the parents, 
I ſoon learned which were the brighteſt boys, and 
always obſerved, they promiſed to make the great- 
eſt men, whoſe friends invited me moſt frequent- 
ly to dinner. My ſtipend was not quite equal to 
that of a prime miniſter, and rather inferior to 
a lord's of trade; but ſtill it enabled me in time 
to recruit my wardrobe a little, and I ſoon arriv- 
ed to ſuch a pitch of gentility as to wear two 
clean ſhirts. a week, and a japanned pair of 
pumps on Sunday : Indeed I employed my leiſure 
hours in learning ſome wild notes on the violin, 
and in a ſhort time acquitted myſelf ſo well as to 
pick up ſome money that way, I can ſing a tole- 
rable good ſong upon occafion, and was ſeldom 
abſent when any merry-making was going for- 
wards ; ſo I ſoon began to cock my hat, and kiſs 
the girls like a Mahometan. Here began a freſh 
trouble; but the fickle jade, Fortune, always 
loves to play her tricks on men in power, for you 
know, 


Alti turris cadunt dum humiles caſe ſlant. 


You ſhalt hear, gentlemen, how ſoon my lau- 
rels withered in the duſt, and all my glory faded. 
As I was ſaying, I began to play a few fools 
tricks with the ladies ; to be ſure my perſon, as 


you perceive, was unexceptionable, and my * 
or 
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for flattery, in my opinion, the moſt bewitching 
of any man's I ever heard of. Then, firs, 4 
could write love-letters as faſt as wild-fire ; and 
laſtly, to crown all my accompliſhments, I wrote 
ſuch a quantity of love odes, and paſtoral elegies, 
about Colin and Chlue, as would have made you 
bleſs yourſelves to have ſeen them: Yes, yes, I 
believe Tom has a pretty talent for theſe things, 
and do not love to bury it in a napkin : ſo you 
ſhall hear. The writing of theſe delicate com- 
poſitions ſo wrought upon the finer fibres of my 
brain, that my mouth was continually full of 
ſwains and plains, rocks and flocks, hearts and 
darts, rivers and quivers; and I propoſed to a 
very ingenious friend of mine, a barber of ſome 
eminence, to lead a pretty kind of paſtoral life 
in the ſhades, and retire at once from the low 
commercial world together. Ah, how exquiſitely 
did that line dwell vpon my ear ! | 


Tityre tu patule recubans fub tegmine fagi. 


And I believe the ſcheme might have been prac- 
ticable, but for an unlucky accident ; a ſmall 
deviation from fome of the chaſter rules of Arcagy, 


which happened in the following manner. 


You muſt know, beneath the ſame roof with 
this erroneous ſinner dwelt a comely nymph, 
whoſe poetical appellation was Zucinda, but whoſe 
_ vulgar name was Margery. I had paid ſome little 
courtſhip to her, among the reſt of the neighbours 
hand-maids, and by ſome means or other, what- 
ever unlucky planet preſided at that inftant I can- 


not determine; but by ſome accident or other, I 
| M4 
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miſſed my way one even to bed, and unhappily 
ſigayed into that of Mrs. Margery. She, like a 

prudent virgin, began to cry out, but l affured 
her, if ſhe bawled ſo loud, ſomebody would cer- 
tainly hear her; ſo I even took poſſeſſion of her 
blankets without further ceremony or preamble. 
But the cream of the joke is to come yet; for the 
ſame run of ill-fortune ſtill purſuing me, by ſome 
accident or other,, Mrs. Margery ſoon proved in a 
thriving condition ; had the matter reſted here we 
might have done well enough, but the jade began 
to make ſuch a whining, about the houſe, that 1 
very prudently reſolved to decamp as ſecretly as 
poſſible, and leave her to ſettle accounts with the 
pariſh ; but, as the devil would have it, ſhe got. 
intelligence of my intention, ſo procured. a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace to leave me in limbo, 
if I refuſed te meet her at the altar. This was a. 
dreadful alternative, was it not? To ſtarve in pri- 
fon J thought was rather uncomfortable, and yet 
to get married was terrible to be thought of; ſo 
I even determined to obſerve a middle conduct, 
and laid my plot ſo deeply, that juſt as the man 
in black was going to ruin me, to all intents and 
purpoſes, I provided a pleaſant little circumſtance 
that ſuſpended the ceremony to this hour, by 
taking myſelf out of the church, no faſter than 
my legs would carry me, with three fat conſtables 
puffing at my heels, and almoſt as many ſpecta- 
tors. We had a glorious chaſe of it, up hill and 
down hill, for, near, two miles, till I loſt my fears, 
got the better of my followers, and I once more. 
reached the city in ſafety. 
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Arrts my fright was ſubſided, I began to 
recolle& myſelf a little, and ſound that all the wit 
of the expedition centered entirely in my heels; 
for upon putting my right-hand gingerly into my 
breeches-pocket, I produced from thence, in the 
current coin of theſe kingdoms, as much ſpecie as 
amounted to two ſhillings and four-pence halfpen- 
ny. You may be ſure this laughable circumſtance 
tickled my fancy heartily. So I once more took to 
my private apartment, up four pair of ſtairs, 
in St. Giles's, in perfect good humour, and filling 
my ſhort pipe, as uſual, began to call a council, 
reſpecting my future plan of operations. I very 
luckily recollected that my mama was diſtantly re- 
lated to a gentlewoman, who ſcoured pewter in a 
great man's family, was very intimate with the 
ſcullion, who knew ſomething of the cook, wha 
Eould ſpeak to the houſe- maid, who did ſpeak with 
the butler; and by purſuing this gradation of in- 
tereſt, I was ſoon exalted to the place of footman, 


Here my poſt was perſeckly lazy and agreeable. 

] ſpent the whole morning in cleaning my teeth, 
and waſhing my hands with almond-paſte, pow- 
dering my hair, ſcenting my handkerchief, filling 
my ſnuff box, &c. My principal buſineſs was de- 
nying my maſter to tradeſmen, who followed him 
mto 
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into the houſe; and levying taxes upon poor par- 
ſons, who were occaſionally invited to dinner; 
and needy candidates for preferment, who con- 
ſtantly attended his levee. I took pious care to be 
as licentious and impudent as I was able, and by 
that means ſoon acquired the notice of the great 
man. My evenings were conſtantly ſpent in in- 
trigues either at home or abroad, and I once more 
verified the proverb, that mmi vincit amor. 
A particular good correſpondence ſubſiſted be- 
tween myſeif and my lady's woman, and as we 
had both a prodigious pretty ſentimental capacity, 
we dedicated our leifure hours to the ſervice of 
the muſes, and produced I think in ſix months, 
by the ſupernatural fertility of ouy invention, up- 
_ wards of twenty novels, fit for light ſummer's 
reading; and finiſhed thrte acts of one of the 
compleateſt comedies, 1 think, that was ever acted 
on any ſtage. It abounded with what we literary 
characters call rhe pathetic or affectuoſo; and 1 
am perfuaded, if ever I have leiſure to finiſh it, 
if it do not make a fentimental audience cry their 
bellies full, I am no judge of human nature. 


* 

But to return to my ſtation. Vou may depend 
upon it, when I had arrived at the high road of 
preferment, I neglected no opportunity to advance 
myſelf, and therefore, in a very ſhort time, by 
having my maſter's ear conſtantly to myſelf, and 
keeping other ſolicitors at a diſtance, I ſecured a 
conſiderable poſt under the government, or in 
other words, was appointed an officer in the ex- 
ciſe, with a genteel ſalary of forty pounds per an- 


num. 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould have told you, gentlemen, that before 
this event took place, I was moſt violently in oppo- 
ſition, had exprefſed myſelf very ſatyrically againſt 
the miniſter, and written ſome ſmart things on the 
popular ſide of queſtion, in the Middleſex Journal. 
E confeſs, it vexed me, to think of the many miſ- 
takes of government; but what could one public 
ſpirited individual do, towards bringing about a 
general reformation of manners? However, gen- 
tlemen, after railing ſo long againſt place-men, 
I no ſooner found myſelf in a fimilar fituation 
with the gentlemen of his Majeſty's civil hft, 
than it repented me of the ſeverity of my cen 
fure; and I reſolved to employ my future literary 
labours in defence of my brother penſioners, and 
the meaſures of government altogether. 


Many were the ſpirited epiſtles I wrote, and 
great was the ſervice I did the miniſter. 


ReſpeRing my place, I might have lived upon 
it genteelly enough, if it had not been for the ex- 
pences of meat, drink, cloathing, waſhing, lodg - 
ing, &c. but as it was, you know a gentleman 
muſt always appear to conſiderable advantage, 
in every department of life; and egad, firs, 1 
believe few people were more jealous of the dig+ 
nity of the character, than your humble ſervant. 


I was ſtationed in a market-town, about ten 
miles diſtance from the capital, and as nine out 
of ten of his Majeſty's revenue officers were ori- 
ginally in my ſituation, I ſoon ſcraped acquain- 


tance with ſeveral of my brother 893 
and 
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and particularly recommended myſelt to the ſur- 
veyor of the diſtrict, who had formerly carried 
a flambeau in concert with a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance. | began to conſider myſelf at the * 
plus ultra, as the ſaying is, of preferment and 
good fortune, when a moſt unlucky accident 
cruſhed all my golden views, and reduced me at 
once to a level with vulgar commoners.. 


You muſt know, gentlemen, a very honeſt 
good ſort of man, who had paid f/teen pence in 
the pound to his creditors without any deduction, 
was obliged ſoon after to ſet up a four-wheel 
chaiſe, to take the air, and reſtore his conſtituti- 
on; and having taken a particular fancy to my 
politeneſs of behaviour, my talent for telling a 
good ſtory, my vivacity, and many other uncom- 
mon qualifications, he gave me the liberty of 
riding out with him, as often as I thought proper. 
Well, firs, whether the ſuperviſor was jealous of 
the diſtinction paid me, or however it happened, 
I cannot ſay, but merely from the circumſtance of 
riding in the good man's vehicle, I had the ho- 
nour to be diſcharged from his Majeſty's ſervice, 
and the only plea alledged in defence of ſo uncon- 
ſtitutional a meaſure was, that a ſmall quantity of 
lace, amounting to leſs than five hundred pounds, 
had been found in. the ſeat of the carri- 
age; and that ſome quantity of hyſon tea, of 
about two tons, had been found in his private 
warehouſe, and ſuppoſed to be conveyed there 
through the ſame channel. 


C HAF. 
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You will allow this, gentlemen, to have been 
a very comical circumſtance, and I believe it kept 
me laughing three whole days and an half, with- 
out ceaſing, upon. the ſtrength of it. Having 
nothing to do, I felt an «uncommon ſelicity in the 
proſpect of a future independence, and reſolved 
to employ all the powers of my mind, to the ad- 
vantage of ſociety, by confining myſelf to r 
ture altogether. J 


With this view, I collected a fine quantity of 
the choiceſt news-paper paragraphs by way of a 
ſample; and applying myſelf to a periodical pub- 
liſher, ſoon got engaged with him, on terms very 
highly to my advantage. The man knew pretty 
well what he was about; he knew I, had a talent 
for the marvellous, and was ſeldom at a loſs, 

when a blank corner wanted filling at any rate. 


In that glorious ſtation, great were my exploits, 
great were the atchievements of this right hand, 


great was my character for univerſal knowledge. 
I made ſpeeches for parliament- men to addreſs 


their conſtituents; by putting a large piece of 
paper into a hat, I taught even aldermen to ha- 


rangue upon the huſtings. Patriots and politici- 
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ans grew eloqent from my wiſdom, and my wit 
furniſhed matter of diſcourſe for all the tea-ta- 
bles in the town. By this right hand, aſſiſted 
only by a grey-gooſe quill, I routed an army of 
thirty thouſand Mahometans three times over. I 
ſtormed ſeven caſtles, and ſurpriſed garriſons in- 
numerable. I ſunk and diſperſed veſſels of all 


burdens, and manufactured hurricanes in the 


Eaſt-Indies, and earth-quakes at home. I made 
no ſcruple of marrying people who never ſaw each 
other, and killing ſuch as never exiſted. Ifought 
duels without number, and run ſeveral good ſort 
of people through the body, without their know- 
ing any thing of the matter. I made conſtantly 
the largeſt crops of corn, and the moſt terrible 
thunder ſtorms, hat were ever remembered by the 
eldeſt man living. I could make one potatoe pro- 
duce ten buſhels; and by my means barren women 
were often brought to- bed of three children, «who 
evere all likely to de avell, I could fit me down in 
St. Giler's, and bring an expreſs from the Hague 
one day to have the pleaſure of contradifing it the 
ſecond. I could divulge the private conferences of 
the cabinet · council, and make peace and war at 
pleaſure. My wit, you muſt know had no mer- 
cy; I was guilty of crim. con. with lady dowagers, 
and committed more fornication than king Solo- 
Mon. . | 


All this, you may be ſure, gave me vaſt weight 
with fcientific men, they reverenced, in profound 
fllence, thoſe talents they could not comprehend. 
In this ingenious manner I lived a conſiderable 
time, with the ſtricteſt gemility. I durned my 
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own ſtockings, waſhed the ſleeves and collar of 
an old ſhirt that was made me a preſent of, enjoy- 
ed my penny worth of purl over my half peck of 
ſmall coal, and uſed to cogitate wich my pipe and 
tobacco in great comfort. My finances grew ſo 
conſiderablè at laſt, that I allowed myſelf two 
ſhavings a week, and actually paid off a milk 
ſcore of three ſhillings and four pence, that had 
been outſtanding a twelve-month. 


Well, gentlemen, in that ſweet calm of philo- 
fophic repoſe I might have dozed to this day, if 
nothing had happened to prevent me; but very 
_unfortunately, in one of my witty paragraphs 
having tucked up a lady of faſhion in bed with 
her footman; a red hot Iriſkman, Who ſwore it 
could be no body but his ſiſter, threatened the 
printer with proſecution and perſecution, if he 
did not give up the author to his vengeance. 


Accordingly, gentlemen, while I was loſt in 
the depths of the ſweeteſt reverie that ever played 
upon the finer fibres of the fancy, this ill-bred 
fellow, without ſending a card, paid an unex- 
pected viſit to my garret. It was in vain I told 


him, the paragraph in queſtion was only a ſpright- 


ly ſally of my wit; the puppy knew no more a- 
bout wit, than a cow does of a new ſhilling ; and 
he obliged me to cut ſo many very ſprightly ca- 
pers, that I was heartily rejoiced, when he con- 
deſcended to givt me a ſound kick on the breech, 
and led me politely by the noſe down ſtairs: for, 
gentlemen, never having been regularly bred to 
this baſtinading buſineſs, I was a little aukward 
under 


1 
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under the manual diſcipline he beſtowed upon me. 
But all this would not have interrupted my ſtu- 
dies, if he very obligingly had not threatened a 
proſecution into the bargain. So, to be ſhort, 
gentlemen, I was very ſoon after obliged to ſay 
once more to neceſſity, who you know is the mo- 
ther of invention, 


Eris mibi magnus Apollo. 


c H A P. XXXVIL 


1 Could not help ſmiling at the devaſtation the 


rude ſavage had committed in my apartment, 
by flouriſhing his cane about my furniture. My 
poor broken chamber - pot, that was tied together 
with a piece of pack- thread, was totally demoliſh- 
ed, and the contents ſpread abroad upon my beſt 
pig · tail wig that lay by it on a chair. My ſweet 
paſtoral collection of flowers, that flouriſned in 
the window, was ruined beyond repair, toge- 


ther with a lively myrtle-tree that vegetated in a 


cracked gally-pot, and ſome curious ſprigs of 
mint, that wantoned over my broken panes from 
ſome phyſical phials diſtributed in the compleateſt 
order imaginable. I fay, no man, with a f park 
of humour in . his conſtitution, could help enjoy- 


ing an uncommon ſenſation of delight, to have 
witneſſed 


N C as ) 
witneſſed to the general wreck, that was ſcattered 


around me. 


The unexpected favour of the viſit that had 
been paid me, and the compliments that enſued 
upon it, operated ſo powerfully on the ſuſceptibi- 
lity of my organs, that it was ſome little time 
before I could determine upon an expedient to 
ſupply the loſs of my literary employment; how- 
ever, the charming fertility of invention, which 
egad, ſeldom failed me in an emergency, deter- 
mined me, without delay, to offer my ſervice to 
the manager of one of the Theatres Royal: and 
as I could no longer inform the world by my pen, 
to inſtruct them in the art of oratory by my 
example. 


1 waſhed my face, and waited upon the great 
man in form; he received me with great courteſy, 
and condeſcended to be entertained with many 
ſtrong ſpecimens of my abilities. I went through 
the ſoliloquy of Hamlet with very great perfecti- 
on: 1 put out the light, and that with wonderful 
| propriety; and when I came in another part to 
—* Let every villain be called Poſthumus Leo- 
nates,” my voice was ſo audible, ſo muſical, ſo 
diſtinct, and ſo clear, that a large body of peo- 
ple had collected themſelves about the door, en- 
. quiring what: miſchief was going forwards within. 
So, gentlemen, after I had gone chraugh my 
walk, trot, and gallop, the manager (who 1 ob- 
ferved, by the encomiums he paſſed upon me, 
was an accurate judge af good acting) lamented 
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were engaged for the ſeaſon; that the world 
abounded with ſo many great geninſes of my 
caſt, it was impoſſible to provide for them all; 
and concluded by recommending me to ſtudy 
mute eloquence; and poſitively engaged to give 
me a ſhilling a night, every time I was wanted to 
march in ſolemn proceſſion, and help to make np 


a crowd. My afpiring genius, gentlemen, ſoon 


began to ſhew itſelf again, and to emerge from 
mute oblivion ; for I had not been employed a fort- 
night in the capacity juſt mentioned, before 1 
undertook the crowing of the cock in Hamlet, 
and actually perſonated the hinder part of a dro- 
medary, in Alexander's triumphant entry, before 


the concluſion of the ſeaſon. 


This, you may be ſure, raiſed my reputation 


not a little; and as the ſummer ſeaſon advanced, 
when ſmall detachments of comedians were draft- 


ed off from the main body to all parts of the king - 
dom, I had the good fortune to be taken into the 


| ſuite of one of the temporary managers, and to 


acquit myſelf in ſeveral eminent capacities, to 


the general ſatisfaction of the whole company. 
The lighting up the barn, and ſnuffing the can- 
dles, was part of my province; beſides which, 
- T prepared the thunder and lightening, and had 
the entire care of the clouds. I prompted upon 
- occaſion, and had once the honour to r great 


news from Verona in er 


I might have dbne very well, and 1 got a 


ſecond hand coat to my back by this time, if, as 


I told you before, the fickle goddeſs did not take 
- ſuch 
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ſuch delight in perſecuting great men. But, as 
it happened, I was diſcharged in direful diſgrace, 
and left to take a freſh path in life, wherever 1 
could find one. The occaſion of my downfall 
was as follows: Being ſent out for a quart of 
brandy hot for Sigiſinunda, 1 unluckily miſtook my 
meſſage, and brought purl inſtead, that being 
my favourite liquor; which ſo enraged the lady, 
that ſhe diſcharged the contents full in my face, 
and exaſperated me to that degree, that I told her 
huſband, I had ſeen ſomething paſs between Tan- 
cred and his ſpouſe behind the ſcenes, that was 
not altogether agreeable to the rules of the piece, 
or the ſentiments of the author. This was a ſad 
thunderſtroke to poor Siffredi, and if his rib 
had not found means to pacify him on the ſpot, the 
tragedy might have ended before the fifth a& be- 
gan. However, as the art of a woman never 
fails in an emergency of this nature, ſhe eaſily 
ſoftened the reſentment of the cuckold, and drew 
down double vengeance on poor me; ſo that, by 
the aſſiſtance of a broomſtick, they compelled 
me to make a precipitate retreat againſt all the 
laws of arms, and to congratulate myſelf on 
finding my bones in ſafety. Indeed, I conſidered 
ſuch treatment a little too cavalier, for one gentle- 
man to receive patiently from another; and en- 
tertained ſome thoughts of ſending him an imme- 
diate challenge, and at the ſame time propoſed 
applying to a conſtable, to be upon the ſpot to 
prevent our fighting: but fearing a miſtake of or- 
ders might prove fatal, (as it did in a certain in- 
tance laſt war, that I have read of) I determined 
to drop all thoughts about vindicating the honour 
G2 of 
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of a gentleman for the preſent, and as it happen- 
ed to be fair time in the town where I was quar- 
tered, I went immediately and offered my ſervice 
to the maſter of a puppet-ſhew, and agreed to 
fpin ribbands with my mouth, and eat charcoal 
wrapt in tow, for whatever he would give me. 


C HA P. XXXVII. 


[ Have told you I play tolerably on a fiddle, 
which was no ſmall recommendation, and as I 
undertook to perform a ſolo on the ſalt-box, and 
eat haſty- pudding with a child's frock on, he 
made no ſcruple to take me into his ſervice. 
There I led the moſt eaſy chearful life imaginable, 
following the cart with ſcenes and machinery in 
all hard weather, from one town to another, 
lying upon clean ſtraw ſometimes in ſnug barns, 


that let the wind in from all points of the compaſs, - 


and ſometimes deferring a night's ſleep to a more 
convenient opportunity. My buſineſs was to play 
the wires behind the ſcenes, and to ſcrape moſt 
furiouſly on the fiddle when the glaſſes were ba- 
lanced on the tobacco- pipe. I turned the ſea 
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briſkly about, and puſhed forward fix ſail of the 
line at the taking of Cape Breton, beſides firing ſe- 
veral ſmall pieces of artillery behind the ſcenes, 
Well, firs, if my maſter had kept ſhop open to 
this day, I dare anſwer for it, we had never 
parted; but a riot happening one night in the 
booth, owing to ſome young bucks, ſome choice 
ſpirits, being intoxicated with liquor, poor Sally 
Saliſbury was baſely violated, I hittington and his Cat 
demoliſhed, the whole court of Xing Pippin to- 
tally ruined, the ſea ſet on fire, and chaos ſeemed 
to have come again. My maſter, poor man! was 
forced to leave off trade, and your humble ſer- 
vant, having contracted a few decent debts, was 
forced to leave the country, 


I was not, however, long at a loſs for employ» 
ment, being a kind of citizen of the world, or 
ubiquitarian ; ; for having a ſmall knowledge of 
my papa's buſineſs, I made an agreement with 
an honeſt barber, at a village about five miles 
off, to buckle ſpruce wigs, and take off the ſuper- 
fluities of the chin, on very moderate terms, and 
have lived very happily theſe ſix months in that 
ſituation; I enjoyed my joke and my ſong, my 
pipe and my brown bowl, and kept the cuſtomers 
in good humour while I twigged them by the 
noſe; kiſſed my maſter's daughter, pleaſed my 
miſtreſs, got a good name, and a ſtrong recommen- 
dation to a friend of theirs in a town, to which 
place, gentlemen, I am going. If you will ſuf- 
fer me to treat you with a mug of beer at the next 


houſe, I will tell you ſomething further reſpe&- 


ing the ſituation of my family.” 
G 3 Bentley 
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Bentley and Fairfield had looked alternately at 
each other, during the progreſs of Tom's ſtory, 
at a loſs to determine what to think of it; but 
as his good nature recompenſed for many defici- 
encies, they readily agreed to attend him. 


Bentley was particularly pleaſed with the more 
than ſtoical indifference with which he met the 


_ diſappointments of the world, and congratulated 


him on a conſtitutional felicity few men enjoyed. 
« It ſeems, Mr. Caxon, ſaid he, that the content- 
ment of your own heart ſets you ſuperior to the 
outward attraction of circumſtances, and I think 
you are that ſort of man that could be merry in 


ſome degree, even in a priſon-houſe, or a dun- 


geon. The ſchools never taught you this, nor is 
it the conſequence of any exertion of your reaſon ; 
but it 1s more to you than much gold, and many 
{ſmiles of fortune. 


You will not be ſurprized when you are told, 
your ſtory has been directed to young men, alto» 
gether unacquainted with the world; if we ob- 
ferve, you appear to have made many unwarran- 
table ſacrifices to humour; and that we are as 
much at a loſs to comprehend ſome of your mean- 
ings, as if they had been delivered to us in one 
of the dead languages. 


I have been taught, ſir, ſincerity from my cra- 
dle, and will cenſure you, as a friend, for many 
improprieties you have repeated; but at the ſame 


time will do juſtice to the liberality of your edu- 


cation, and tell you, I conceive you have talents 
might 
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might do you eſſential ſervice, if rationally ap- 
plied. I am no judge of Latin myſelf, but con- 
ceive, from the familiarity with which you quote 
it, you are a perfect maſter of that tongue. 


You appear to have an ingenuity might 
qualify you for better ſcenes, than any you have 
paſſed through, and a heart capable of accom- 
modating itſelf to every ſituation ; but, fir, you 
are ſtrangely deficient, methinks, in ſound policy, 
and, little as I know of the world, I think it is 
your own fault it has not uſed you better. A ſo- 
ber, rational, religious conduct, would have ſerv- 
ed you beyond all the little pleaſantries you ſpeak 
of; and though I am a mere lad, and a novice in 
the affairs of liſe, do let me adviſe you, as a 
friend, to conſult yourſelf, and employ your abi- 
lities like a good ſcholar, and a good man.“ 
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CHAPTER elf 


M. Caxon ſhook Bentley cordially by the hand, 
declared he“ was as honeſt, and as ſenſible a fellow 
of his years, as he had ever converſed with, and 
would certainly follow his advice when he could 
do no better; in the mean time, ſaid he, as it 
may be a week or a fortnight before I begin this 
new trade of penitence and reformation, will you 
honour me, my worthy maſters, with the ſmall 
loan of a few ſhillings; for poſitively, though I 
have appeared ſo merry this morning, if you knew 
all, you would pity me. Iam melancholy enough 
at heart, I do aſſure you, and with pretty good 
| reaſon too; for to tell you the truth, my motive 
| for going to town, at preſent, is this: My ſiſter 
f 


was tranſported laſt week for picking of pockets; N 
j my poor brother will be certainly hanged for a 
f highway-robbery, next Wedneſday ; my father is 
{| to be whipped to-morrow, at the cart's tail, for 
1 ſtealing of poultry; and my mother is dying in | 
. an hoſpital: Is there in creation a heart ſo cal- n 
lious, as to be inſenſible to ſuch a ſtory?” 


I; The young men inſtinctively ſought their 
pockets, and wiping away a tear, preſſed each of 
them a bit of gold, in ſilence, upon Mr. Caxon. 
| Tom 
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Tom took the money w ith a ſolemn face, and ſeem- 
ed juſt about to put it into his pocket, when burſt- 
ing into a loud laugh, he continued ſhaking his 
ſides for many minutes, till recovering himſelf a 
little—** So you really, ſaid he, thought ] was 
in earneſt, in all that ſtate of family diſtreſs I laid 
before you. Egad, firs, if you attend to every 
tale of diſtreſs of this ſort when you come to 
London, you will have enough to do, I can affure 
you. But to be ſerious for five minutes in my 
life, I will give you a leffon ſhall be worth ſome- 
thing. In all your commerce with the great 
world, you muſt obſerve a degree of art, or you 
will never be on a footing with your neighbours; 
you have been educated in honeſty and ſimplicity, 
and will, unleſs you keep a ftri& guard over your- 
ſelves, be conſtantly ſubject to the ſnares of the 
artful, and falſhoods of wicked men. I was pre- 
poſſeſſed with your behaviour the moment I wit- 
neſſed it, and determined to inform your generous 
ingenuity, that it was dangerous; your credulity, 
that it ſhould not be truſted. I have adhered pret- 
ty faithfully to the different ſcenes of my life, but 
dwelt longer on ſome parts of the picture, than 
fair truth would admit of. I had a very friendly 
view in all this; firſt, to engage your credulity 
to the utmoſt, and then to correct it with can- 
dour. What appears to you to be learning, and 
a knowledge of languages, is ſuperficial and con- 
temptible in every view. The few ſcraps of La- 
tin, with which 1 interlarded my narrative, may 
be collected from ſign-poſts and tomb-ſtones, and 
yet half the converſation of learned men amount 


to ntl more; therefore you will judge what 
G5 reſpect 


reſpect is due to ſuch a diſplay of language. 
Reſpecting what you conceive to be ſingularity 
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of ſpeech, it may lead you to gueſs ſomething of 


the nature of that wit, for which ſome men value 


themſelves with ſo little reaſon. I with only to 
teach you, it is neither to be coveted or envied: 

and reſpecting the forgery about my friends, I 
meant only to determine how far your humane 
ſenſibilities would operate without your judgment, 
and to guard you againſt ſuch inſulting appeals to 
your paſſions, which you will be ſure to meet 
with in the great world. Many are the tales of 
art you will meet with in London. And I intend- 
ed nothing more than a burleſque upon thoſe com- 


mon inſults to the underſtanding, which are con- 


ſtantly offered to the true ſons of humanity. 
Here, gentlemen, take back your gold: I thank 


heaven, though I have but one fix-pence left in 


my pocket, I have a light heart to carry me 
through the world; and with all my comical 
tricks, I have not yet learned to impoſe upon the 
go0d-natured generoſity of any. I fancy by this 
time the coach is ready, and as we have about a 


mile to walk, I will juſt light my pipe and attend 


vou.“ 


The young men preſſed a trifle upon him, and 
after thanking him for his entertainment and in- 
ſtruction, parted from him at the inn, and pro- 


ceeded, without any material occurrence, to the 
great city. 


END OF VOL. I. 


